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at any time before in the history of the college. Mys- 
terious hints are thrown out of various gifts to the uni- 
versity which may signalize this event, with other sur- 
prises which will quicken expectation, increase the in- 
terest, and excite enthusiasm on the coming Commence- 
ment Day. 

a 


THE exchange last Sunday between Dr. Reuen Thomas, 
Orthodox Congregationalist, of Brookline, and Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, Unitarian Congregationalist, of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, calls attention to a curious mingling of 
three streams of religious influence in this one transac- 
tion. Episcopalians founded King’s Chapel in the days 
when Boston was mainly given over to orthodoxy and 
Congregationalism. After the Revolutionary War a 
charige occurred. Phillips Brooks said ‘‘the Episcopal 
liturgy was watered by the Unitarians.’’ Dr. Bellows re- 
plied, ‘‘Not watered, but washed.” The Episcopal form 
was retained, while the doctrine of the Trinity was 
omitted. King’s Chapel then came gradually into re- 
lations of fellowship with Unitarian Congregationalists, 
between whom and orthodoxy a great gulf was fixed. 
Now the three streams meet in one exchange. One may 
note in passing the fact that three years ago Dr. Thomas 
exchanged with Dr. Lyon of the Unitarian Church in 
Brookline, when such exchanges were more significant and 
less talked about than they are to-day. If the fears of 
some High Churchmen are realized, the day is not far 
distant when some Episcopal minister will offer or accept 
an exchange with the minister of King’s Chapel. 


THE outbreak of religious frenzy on Beal’s Island on the 
coast of Maine is of a kind that is always to be expected 
when the conditions are favorable. Such things have 
occurred thousands of times in the history of the world, 
and may be expected to occur in the future whenever 
unscrupulous men, bent upon making gain, contrive to 
impress upon the people the belief that their claim to 
supernatural power is valid and not to be resisted. In 
this case the claim was apparently that the preachers 
who were holding meetings on the island were ‘‘sancti- 
fied’’; that is, perfectly holy, incapable of all sin, and 
under the immediate direction of the Holy Ghost. It 
was in their power to induct men and women into this 
state of sanctification, and secure their eternal salvation 
if the terms were complied with. For those who failed 
to make their calling and election sure, perdition was the 
alternative. Satan to these deluded creatures was a 
dreadful personality, going about like a roaring lion seek- 
ing whom he might devour. Crazed by their anxieties, 
shut out from the activities of the world, given over to 
the loneliness and gloom of a long, dark winter, every 
selfish instinct was aroused; and, to save their souls, 
mothers were even ready to sacrifice their children in 
the same spirit which twenty-five hundred years ago 
caused parents to throw their infants into the fiery em- 
braces of the god Moloch. 

wt 


Tue affair at Beal’s Island furnishes a hint for an ex- 
planation of Salem witchcraft. That outbreak we must 
remember was not in a large town or a busy city, but in 
an outlying parish on the edge of the forest. ‘The forest 
was dark, gloomy, and interminable. It stretched away 
to the westward, pathless and mysterious. It was known 
to be inhabited by savages who, whether friendly or hos- 
tile, were believed to be treacherous and untrustworthy. 
They were pagans. The devil was their lord and master; 
and he was believed to be abroad, active, vigilant, ma- 
licious, and powerful. Solitude, homesickness, ill-health, 
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frequent deaths, and an uncertain future tended toward 
hysteria, melancholia, and dark delusions. Given such 
conditions, and human nature will commonly give way 
to that which in saner moods and happier times will 
seem to have been absurd and unaccountable. We 
have to-day all the conditions for such outbreaks in the 
occult doctrines and imaginary systems which have taken 
possession of the minds of many who are in common 
affairs intelligent and sane. Given the revival of an 
active belief in a personal devil, together with unusual 
disasters, such as storm, earthquake, pestilence, and war, 
and we shall have again in secluded regions religious 
panics and outbursts of hysterical emotion. 


Success in Religion. 


The argument to the general public is often based on 
the supposition that whatever succeeds is desirable. 
The prosperity of a religious body is for the most part 
judged by its size and activity. The mistake in’ this 
case is similar to that which one might make if he were. 
to judge the moral and religious character of the man 
by the size of his body and the healthy activity of his 
vital organs. There was a time when it was held that 
good health and physical energy were always accompanied 
by virtue and the essentials of religion. But, although 
this doctrine is still held in part, muscular Christianity 
has had its day and ceased to be. Now it may be true 
that ecclesiastical strength and denominational good 
health may accompany and support the highest virtues, 
ethical and religious; but it may also happen that in 
religion, as in common life, a vigorous body may be as- 
sociated with a colorless or vicious mind. 

Other things being equal, we need not doubt that a 
large number of people in a vigorous organization fur- 
nishes desirable chances to do good, and may result in 
blessings of the highest order. But the place to judge 
of the real success of any institution is not in front, 
looking at the evidences of vigorous life, but behind, 
where character is manifest and the effects are seen. 
We remember standing once with a bank president 
who had known the people of his city for more than fifty 
years of an active business career. We were looking at 
a church where the numbers were large and the popular 
success great. The bank president said, ‘‘I know every 
man in that church, and there isn’t a manly fellow among 
them.’’ Then, going over the list of them in his own 
mind, the writer looked in vain for one who held any 
position of public trust, who would be called upon to 
lead in any good cause of public moment. There was 
not one of them who stood before his fellow-citizens as 
a representative of anything beyond his private business 
and his narrow relations to his church. We hear much 
in these days of the necessity of appealing to the eye and 
the ear, about offering to the people that which will at- 
tract them and please them. We have good reason to 
believe that the splendor of ceremonials, with ranks and 
hierarchies, make many societies attractive. Men and 
women will join that which is difficult to enter. ‘They 
like that which is made exclusive by its difficulty. Some 
of the most prosperous religious bodies are those that 
most resemble the lodges of the Knights Templar. 

Now everything that helps toward religious progress 
is desirable. But the question arises whether, when the 
real harvests of religion come in, they are found to be 
more abundant in the gorgeous temples or in the simple 
conventicles where religion is the only attraction. In 
frontier towns one sees many buildings one story in height, 
whole rows of them, with two-story facades. Such a 
building presents to the street a more imposing aspect 
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because of its two-story front; but the business done 
within may be of no better quality or give larger returns 
than that which goes on in the building which stands 
for what it is, without pretence or superficial attraction. 

Take the most simple forms of religion as practised 
among Quakers, Unitarians, and others, and, although 
great numbers have never been attracted by them, it 
is true beyond a doubt that the good works and contri- 
butions to the higher life of the world which have come 
out of such simplicities have been vastly out of propor- 
tion to the number of people attracted by them. 

Is it not probable that they who trust the highest 
things, without adding to them attractions which are 
not of the highest, will in the end do the best things in 
the easiest way? It is always a misfortune to mistake 
the ornaments of religion for the thing itself, and to im- 
agine that any amount of ecclesiastical success can be 
safely purchased at the price of one high motive to right 
living. 


Conversion. 


The discussion of conversion as a psychological ques- 
tion is abroad, and it is timely. There must, however, 
be a more thorough and scientific method of investigating 
such problems. It is not enough to gather a quantity of 
‘statistics and then look at them through the opacity of 
prejudice. What we want just now is to get rid of theo- 
logical pre-judgment, otherwise data are worse than blind 
ignorance. We learn from recently compiled tables that 
5 per cent. of all converts experience a ‘‘change of heart’’ 
before nine years of age, 7 per cent. between that age 
and twelve, 14 per cent. between thirteen and fifteen, 50 
per cent. between sixteen and eighteen, 16 per cent. be- 
tween eighteen and twenty, 7 per cent. between twenty- 
one and twenty-five, leaving only 1 per cent. to be ac- 
counted for between twenty-five and thirty. The figures 
are certainly open to interrogation. It seems hardly 
possible that they take in revival periods, when the per- 
centage must run much more to adults. But, if we 
assume that the figures are approximately correct, they 
contain a deal of suggestion. A church critic tells us 
that they prove that the child is the person for whom 
church work should be organized. ‘‘The whole church 
machinery might wisely be adjusted to the biassing of 
the character of young people under eighteen. Much of 
what has to be done to build up the church depends on 
the manipulation of those under fifteen. This is the 
policy of the Catholic Church, and it is where the Protes- 
tant churches are failing.’”’ Another reviewer says, ‘‘The 
years in which a boy is assuming the functions of a man 
bring forth great changes in his whole inner life, and 
these mental changes have a close relation to religion.’ 
This is only to allow what Dr. Brinton says, and what 
others have urged, as indicating a close relation between 
the physical life and the religious sentiment. ‘The boy 
at fourteen or fifteen is peculiarly subject to emotional 
excitement; and, if unwisely guided, this will constitute 
revolution instead of evolution. These men—and they 
are not unwise teachers—advise the utmost caution at 
this period of the life of a young person, lest there be 
a violent awakening of emotions and the acceptance of 
psychological experiences as the work of a divine spirit. 
Furthermore, it is quite legitimate to suggest, as a recent 
writer does, that these ‘‘conversions’’ ‘‘overwhelmingly 
occur in immature youth, and that this does not prove 
that they are wholesome or are such states as the Chris- 
tian teacher has a right to seek to produce.’’ It is cer- 
tainly a startling fact that conversions are probably only 
when the judgment is immature. Not long since a 
judge in one of the Western States said of a case of violent 
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hysteria, resulting from religious exercises, that it was 
contrary to individual liberty and to the well-being of 
the community; that it was clearly akin to the work of 
hypnotism; and that, above all, the young ought to be 
protected from the effects of such public displays of 
psychological influence. He thereupon fined the peripa- 
tetic gospeller,—an act which the public indorsed. Not 
long since one of the most famous of the revivalists of 
our country retired from the field, confessing her convic- 
tion that conversions are largely from the use of hyp- 
notic power. 

Dr. Coe places this subject in a much more favorable 
light, yet his remarks involve a very similar conclusion. 
He says: “‘At the same time the social sense comes to 
blossom: the boy takes a new interest in others, and in 
what others think about him. <A capacity for love of 
the opposite sex is born, and with it a world of fresh 
susceptibilities. It seems as if the whole being were 
stirred into self-consciousness and into hunger for ideals. 
After adolescence, conversions are tare. The character 
has received a set by the age of twenty or twenty-five.” 
We should much rather believe, with another writer, that 
‘“‘our chief duty at that time is by all means to restrain 
the growing self-consciousness of the lad from abnormal 
development.” Instead of appealing to it in such a way 
as to revolutionize character, we would permit only the 
calmest and the tenderest appeals. We are confident 
that a wisely educated person is not set against right 
and right belief by twenty or by twenty-five. And we 
are sure, from the testimony of others as well as from 
personal observation, that, when strenuous preaching 
effects conversions during the changing period of life, 
there is, in most cases, little after-growth. The character 
is indeed set, or rather it is deadened to the consideration 
of righteousness. Were the twelve apostles under eigh- 
teen years of age when converted to their high calling? 
We imagine not. On the whole, had not this business 
of converting better be left out of the church programme, 
and for it substituted the encouragement of moral ob- 
servation, of habits of investigation, and obedience to 
the discovered truth? ‘This sort of treatment does not 
set the character in any way to prevent future develop- 
ment. Wise parents are now questioning their right to 
turn over their children to the fiery eloquence of those 
whose appeals are most successful when made to boys 
and girls instead of to men and women. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


The Minister’s Reign. 


How long may a minister occupy the throne of power 
to which reference was made in my last Register column ? 
Visiting recently one of our older ministers, I learned 
from him that during the last seven years he has made 
at least three hundred calls each year. He is settled 
over one of our comparatively small societies, so that 
this means that he is the close friend of every person, 
old and young, in the parish. It is needless to add that 
his people love him. It is good to be able to add that 
his people think his preaching is of the best. There is 
never a whisper from any quarter that a change in the 
pastorate would be beneficial, yet this minister is well 
past seventy years of age. There is no profession where 
simple goodness and persistent faithfulness count for 
more than they do in the ministry. 

When any change is effected in a pastorate, and a young 
minister, let us say, succeeds an older one, with a sudden 
accession of activity and interest in the society, what are 
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the causes of this improvement? Very often they are 
nothing more than the greater activity of the new min- 
ister. He has a fresher way in his preaching, he works 
harder over his sermons, he is very much more active 
in his parish work, he gets into personal relations with 
the young people and children, he introduces new and 
more thorough methods in his Sunday-school. Now all 
these aspects of increased efficiency the older minister 
might himself have put forth if he had not allowed his 
work to grow slack in fancied security. Many a resigna- 
tion would be made unnecessary by six months of de- 
votedly hard work on the minister’s part, provided it 
was instantly followed by another six months of the same 
kind of work, and another and another. There is no 
reason why an elderly minister cannot convince the 
young people of his parish that he is interested in them 
and is at their service; no reason why he cannot call tipon 
his people as often as a younger man would do, to say 
nothing about the greater wisdom and helpfulness of his 
influence during the calls; no reason why he should not 
deepen and freshen his thought and his methods of preach- 
ing with every new year. It is only in such ways that 
a minister lives up to the possibilities of his throne. 

An occasional visitor of a church may not be able to 
judge its condition with accuracy; but one who con- 
stantly confronts the different churches of any denomi- 
nation, as an executive officer is enabled to do, is com- 
pelled at least to fancy that he can learn a good deal 
about the quality of the minister’s reign from the spirit 
of the congregation and the faces of the people. In 
every congregation the mature faces bear the deep marks 
of the experiences of life. Sometimes the face reveals 
an abiding bitterness or sorrow stamped upon these lines 
of common experience. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
peace and self-forgetfulness and faith have settled upon 
a face where the deep lines indicate experiences quite 
as severe as those of other toilers. Am I wrong in judg- 
ing that, where the bitter faces, the discontented faces, 
the despairing faces predominate in a congregation, that 
is clear evidence that some minister has failed to reign 
in nobleness and faith? ‘The minister of God who has 
a five-years’ chance or more to reign in the things of 
the spirit over a congregation ought to be able to blot 
out much of the cloud of discontent and narrowness and 
selfish repining, and so far create in the hearts of his 
people faith and hope and dignity of soul that the aspect 
of nobleness and moral grandeur shall shine out of the 
faces of his people to cheer and inspire the stranger who 
comes to occupy the pulpit for a day. Where the min- 
ister’s reign is of this exalted kind, there is little trouble 
about its duration. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


In all quarters of the world where cotton goods are 
manufactured there was intense interest in the panic 
which overtook the New York cotton market last week, 
and presumably no great regret was felt over the failure 
of Daniel J. Sully, the ‘bull’ leader in that staple. Mr. 
Sully has been held responsible for much of the recent 
great advance in price which had not been paralleled for 
many years. High prices caused a curtailment of pur- 
chases abroad and a restriction of the finished output, 
which incidentally produced great distress in the manu- 
facturing districts of England and the Continent. Mr. 
Sully’s profits—on paper—have been estimated as high 
as $10,000,000; but, as in the case of nearly all such 
kiting movements, whether in cotton or foodstuffs, the 
attempt to turn these theoretical profits into cash brought 
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an immediate and far-reaching slump. A further crash 
of several hundred points followed the announcement 
that Mr. Sully’s firm had succumbed. 


wt 


In spite of the bitter campaign directed against the 
comfirmation of Leonard Wood’s promotion to be a 
major-general, the opposition mustered only a mere 
handful of votes when the test came. ‘The attack was 
largely directed against Gen. Wood’s record as military 
governor of Cuba, and in particular against his relations 
with the company which managed the Spanish ball game 
of jai alai in Havana. It was alleged that extensive 
public gambling is as inevitably a feature of this game 
as it is of horse racing, and that the contract with the 
company was against sound public policy. The great 
mass of testimony, on other points, in connection with 
Gen. Wood’s administration, contained little that seemed 
worthy of serious consideration, and the Senate gave it 
little heed. 

vt 


THOSE Democrats who have been advocating the nomi- 
nation of a ‘‘safe and conservative’’ candidate have found 
further cause for anxiety in the growth of the movement 
engineered on behalf of William R. Hearst, radical Demo- 
crat and editor of what he himself terms “‘yellow’’ news- 
papers. Following his capture of the Rhode Island dele- 
gation come confident predictions from Ohio, Iowa, and 
other States that he will be similarly successful there. 
There is an apparent disposition in the conservative wing 
of the party to unite upon Alton B. Parker, chief judge 
of the New York Court of Appeals, although the move- 
ment may be directed into some other channel if such 
action should be necessary to prevent the nomination of 
Mr. Hearst. 


ernest 


vs 


SETTLEMENT of international quarrels by arbitration 
scores one of its greatest victories in the new Anglo- 
French agreement, now close to completion. Enough has 
been revealed to show its far-reaching scope. It settles, 
for all time, Newfoundland’s ‘‘French Shore’’ difficulty, 
which has been an open question for nearly two cen- 
turies,—to be exact, ever since the treaty of Utrecht in 
1713. The vague wording of the clause which assigned 
certain fishery rights to French subjects was stretched 
by successive encroachments to cover what was tanta- 
mount to actual territorial possession of the entire west- 
ern coast and a large section of the north-eastern coast 
of the island. With the acquiescence of ‘the British 
naval authorities, French cruisers destroyed fishing sta- 
tions and canning houses belonging to British subjects, 
and practically kept the entire section an uninhabited 
wilderness. The central feature of the new agreement 
is the relinquishment by France of this ancient shore 
monopoly. But France fares well in the matter of com- 
pensation elsewhere. Great Britain acknowledges her 
paramountcy in Morocco, subject to the consent of Spain. 
This undoubtedly will result in the gradual extension of 
French authority westward from Algeria over the do- 
minions of the last independent Mohammedan ruler on 
the Dark Continent. Furthermore, Britain gives up a 
small section of her Niger territory as an outlet for the 
new French colonies around Lake Chad. 


at 


THERE are minor questions yet to be disposed of, but 
the negotiations are understood to be so near completion 
that even the fall of a ministry on either side of the 
Channel, would not interrupt them to any extent. It is 
acknowledged that neither the Balfour nor Combes cabi- 
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net has before it a very long lease of life. Mr. Combes, 
however, is now close to success in his war against the 
religious congregations, and, that accomplished, would 
probably be willing to give up the reins. His final meas- 
ure—to prohibit all teaching whatsoever by members of 
religious orders—is reaching its last stages in the Chamber 
of Deputies, where the majorities in favor of the general 
principle of the bill have been well up in the eighties. 
Even Pope Pius X. has at last given up hope of any 
favorable developments in the anti-church movement 
in France, and it seems to be generally understood in 
Paris that President Loubet will not call at the Vatican 
when he visits King Victor in Rome. Europe views the 
extraordinary sight of Catholic Trance expelling all her 
religious orders, while Protestant Germany reopens her 
doors to the Jesuits. 
Fd 


GERMANY’s recent troubles have largely centred in her 
African colonies, particularly South-west Africa, where 
dishonest white traders have stirred up a rebellion of the 
native tribes. Settlers have been massacred, their homes 
pillaged, and German military forces defeated. The 
socialists in the Reichstag have made serious charges 
against the German troops now operating in the colony. 
They are accused of giving no quarter, of slaughtering 
women and children, and otherwise proving themselves 
greater savages than the tribesmen with whom they are 
fighting. 

vt 


Ir lack of news from the Far East were to be inter- 
preted as meaning a lack of military and naval move- 
ments, then last week must be called a period of abso- 
lute stagnatism in both the Japanese and Russian war 
forces. But, having in view the successful censorship 
directed from St. Petersburg and Tokio, it cannot be said 
that any such stagnatism existed. Rumors of actions 
between small advance forces near the Yalu River point 
to a gradual concentration there which must result in 
rea! land warfare before many weeks. Spring is not yet 
far advanced in Northern Corea, but the approaching 
disappearance of the snow on the hills will greatly facili- 
tate movements. 


Brevities, 


““Clergywomen”’ is the title given in England to women 
in the ministry. 
Mormonism is taught and accepted, even in New Eng- 


land, but we have not heard that there polygamy is 
~ associated with ‘it. 


The difficulty with religious journalism is not so much 
in the loss of subscribers, as in the need of a greatly in- 
creased subscription list to offset other losses. 


Catholics, Protestants, and others do the world a favor 
when they discuss their mutual likings and antagonisms 
in good temper. Through free discussion the light shines. 


With the open electioneering in the interest of candi- 
dates for the bishopric in the Methodist Church, belief 
that bishops are chosen by the Holy Ghost must receive 
some severe shocks. 


Music may play a great part in the service a church 
renders to what is known as the general public. It com- 
monly fails when it is trusted to build up a church and 
secure a large morning congregation. 


The editor of the Watchman claims that the word 
‘‘damnable”’ is profane; but, since the word ‘‘damn”’ in 
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all its forms has disappeared from the Revised Version 
of the New Testament, it is possible to question that 
statement without attacking orthodoxy. 


One saltspoonful of radium has been extracted from 
eight tons of pitchblende. But thousand of dollars will 
be extracted from the pockets of suffering humanity by 
quacks who profess to work miracles with this new form 
of matter. 


The free spirit from which alone light and leading 
comes has never been organized and never can be. It 
consents to organization in all the lower ranges of ex- 
ecutive work and practical efficiency. It gladly uses it 
as a labor-saving device, in order that it may be set free 
to do its proper work. 


The cry, ‘‘the times are degenerate,’ which resounds 
in the literature of every generation back to the earliest 
times when books were written, is one of the notes of 
human progress. New light comes, revealing the defects 
of all things that are established; and the exposure of 
them is evidence not so much of the existence of the de- 
fect, as the shining of the revealing light. 


While Herbert Spencer set religion free from many of 
its bonds, he did not himself come into the freedom of 
religion. It is strange that a man so wise as he should 
in his will forbid all religious services at his funeral. His 
autobiography will, no doubt, show some particular event 
or powerful influence in his life which set up in his mind 
a prejudice against religion and the Church, which his 
reason could not overcome. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Negro in Texas. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

The Register of February 4 contains a letter from 
Axel Lundeberg on the negro problem. I refer to this 
letter in a spirit most kind, and because of my thorough 
and long acquaintance with the colored race, first on the 
plantation in boyhood, and for years as president of the 
board of education in charge of three thousand young 
negroes in our city public schools at this place. 

Mr. Lundeberg sets forth some clear facts, showing 
that he knows something of the negro; but I doubt the 
practicability of his plans, which would amount to col- 
lecting the negroes in large negro settlements, leaving 
them and their management largely to themselves, with 
little or no white contact or influence. Strange as it may 
seem, this plan will not do for our negroes. Left alone 
in this manner they would lapse into barbarism and the 
most utter superstitions. 

Here in this county (Harrison) we have three negroes 
to one white, and just in proportion to their density we 
find the white man’s ideas of morality and honesty and 
integrity set at naught. Again, where we find them in 
convenient touch with a good class of whites, we find 
the negro with a character and manners not to be de- 
spised. The better the white example, the better the 
negro character and habits. But, again, left to them- 
selves alone, they soon become Ishmaelites. Then strife 
sets up that only the white man can set straight. In 
his friendships he is far more loyal to the white man 
than to his own race. 

While I am strictly a Southern man, I do not hate or 
dislike the negro. He must be placed right and under- 
stood before he can be appreciated at close range. Other- 
wise the white man cannot get along with him or like 
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him. We have Northern men here now who do not like 
the negro at all on close acquaintance, nor is he in return 
popular with the sable race, nor will they work for these 
Northern men who will not understand them. 

The Methodist Wily College, situated here about one- 
quarter of a mile west of my home, cost the North- 
ern friends many thousand dollars. A few years ago 
they sent Rev. Dr. Whittaker (white) to take charge of 
their school. The doctor did not know negroes, and 
would not, but treated them as his own equals and made 
them his associates; and in less than three months one 
of the young negroes came down town and swore out a 
warrant and had Dr. Whittaker arrested for some very 
small matter, and the doctor had to make bond by see- 
ing some white acquaintances. The doctor beat the case 
of course. The (Baptist) Bishop College (colored) is 
also located here, which cost Northern contributors more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. The president, Dr. 
McAffee, told me recently that his enrolment was about 
seven hundred. I visited this school recently and no- 
ticed that at least three-fourths of the students were 
mulattoes and quadroons, showing that these as a rule 
get the preferments. The same is true at the Wily Col- 
lege first spoken of. Of course these colleges are not 
public schools, nor am I in any way connected with 
them. 

I am perfectly willing that this letter be published 
and read by these people, white and black,—for it con- 
tains only facts,—especially by Prof. H. B. Pemberton, 
of color, who is, and’ for years has been, the principal 
of our Central Colored School. Pemberton is one of our 
best equipped teachers, and a very intelligent man. 
I should like to see a letter from Prof. Pemberton on 
this subject. 

I do not wish to see the negro deprived of any free 
rights to own his home and to be protected in every 
way by law that I am; for with all their faults, which 
will never harmonize with Anglo-Saxon nations, there is 
much that is good and kind in them, or many of them. 
I believe the right of suffrage, the ballot, is a hindrance 
to him, and has not proven a blessing as was intended. 

It occurs to me that our good philanthropic Northern 
friends would do well to come down to Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, or to Texas, even to Marshall, and get acquainted 
with the negro as he is here before making a strong move. 
They cannot judge him by those who are daily acted upon 
by sharp and clever American business men, for there he 
becomes quite another creature. He is not to be despised 
or mistreated. He is not meaner than white people are. 
But he is not, nor will he ever be, the white man’s 
equal, nor with Anglo-Saxons other than an inferior race, 
subject to their dictation. He needs us and we need 
him, so let him alone. L. H. HENLEY, 

President of City Public Schools. 


MARSHALL, TEX. 


Expert Testimony. 


To the F-ditor of the Christian Register :— 

Gen. Sherman’s ‘‘war is hell’’ is a description of the 
thing that is already classical; but I find an interesting 
amplification of that pungent phrase in the recent life 
of Dr. William G. Eliot of St. Louis, the portrait of a 
remarkable character and the story of a wonderful career 
which would be more inspiring did it not oppress one 
with a sense of shame,—to have done so little where he 
did so much. Early in 1865 Gen. Sherman wrote to 
Mr. Yeatman, president of the Western Sanitary Com- 
mission, in which Dr. Eliot was his principal coadjutor: 
‘“T confess without shame that I am tired and sick of the 
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war. Its glory is all moonshine. Even success, the most 
brilliant, is over dead and mangled bodies, the anguish 
and lamentation of distant families appealing to me for 
missing sons, husband, and fathers. It is only those 
who have not heard a shot, nor heard the shrieks and 
groans of the wounded and lacerated (friend or foe), that 
cry aloud for more blood, more vengeance, more desola- 
tion.” This seems to me an equal testimony to the 
dreadfulness of war and to the humanity of the great 
soldier whose marching through Georgia to the sea was 
one of the most terrible splendors of the war for union 
and emancipation. JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Mr. Snyder’s Difficulty. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I am perplexed that my dear friend Mr. Snyder should 
fail to comprehend my article. For I understood him to 
agree with substantially the same ideas when I presented 
them in a paper that I read to the Cambridge Associa- 
tion last October. 

I took these ideas from books that are widely read,— 
Sabatier’s ‘‘Philosophy of Religion,’”’ which is a text- 
book at Meadville, and Matheson’s ‘‘Growth of the Spirit 
of Christianity,’’ which has had a leavening influence of 
great importance in Scotland. Emerson also seems to 
affirm the same ideas in the passages I quoted, and cer- 
tainly he could not be called a liberal orthodox. The 
Ritschlian School, which is said to be predominant in 
Germany, teaches substantially the same. 

But I found passages in our own Dr. C. C. Everett’s 
writings which state the ground-principles of these views. 
‘Intellect,’ he says, ‘“‘tries to explain and justify, but 
never reaches that in which feeling rejoices’’ (‘‘Psycho- 
logical Elements,’ etc., p. 20). ‘‘Spiritual truths are 
chiefly taught by stimulating the spiritual life’ (in 
‘Christianity and Modern Thought,” p. 153). In other 
words, religion precedes theology, and religious truths 
are taught by religious influences which kindle religious 
feeling; for ‘‘the power of moral and spiritual truths to 
penetrate to the hearts of men has a strange dependence 
upon the moral and spiritual power of him who utters 
them” (in ‘‘Christianity and Modern Thought,” p. 152). 
Dr. Everett thus teaches that religious feeling is the first 
to apprehend religious truth, and that afterward the in- 
tellect comes to a second-hand apprehension of the truth 
and tries to ‘‘explain and justify’ it by theology, but 
never fully succeeds. Similarly Dr. Hedge says, ‘‘To 
rely on intellectual methods for the direct advance of 
devout thought is to mistake philosophy for religion’’; 
for ‘‘reason in its own original capacity and function has 
no knowledge of spiritual truth.”” And Martineau says, 
‘‘Our devout beliefs are not built on the dry strand of 
reason, but ride on the flood of our affections’’; for ‘‘the 


_very materials of religious knowledge are present only 


to the tact of a pure heart.”” And J. H. Thom says, ‘“The 
slumbering sensibilities are the organs of spiritual appre- 
hension.”” ‘Therefore, says Dr. Hedge, ‘‘it is of less 
moment that the intellect should form a perfect concep- 
tion than that the heart should have perfect convic- 
tion.” 

But these truths which are first apprehended by re- 
ligious feeling can be expressed by the heart in symbols 
only. ‘‘Symbols are the only language suited to relig- 
ion,” says Sabatier. ‘‘The greatest truths, the an- 
nouncement of which has been epoch-making to the 
world, have always reached it draped in metaphor,”’ 
says Prof. Knight of Aberdeen. Such symbols are the 
thought of a throne of God above the blue sky, to picture 
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His majesty and power; of a Judgment-day ‘‘when the 
books of judgment shall be opened,” to picture the law 
of inevitable reward or retribution; of winged angels, to 
picture God’s messages to souls; of a flesh-and-blood 
resurrection, to make immortality seem real and per- 
sonal. Our thought of a Heavenly Father too is purely 
symbolic. It means that our experience of human father- 
hood is a picture to us of God’s character, and the lofti- 
ness of the blue heaven is a picture of the holiness and 
beauty of His love. And similarly the thought of Jesus 
as God is a picture-conception of the Christlikeness of 
the Infinite Mystery in which we live and have our being. 

Now Dr. Everett says that the mere intellect ‘‘never 
reaches that in which feeling rejoices,’’—that is to say, 
it never fully understands these picture-conceptions, be- 
cause ‘‘in its own original capacity and function it has 
no knowledge of spiritual truth.’ Therefore, it takes 
these picture-conceptions literally,—making them into 
dogmas, such as that of the Judgment-day, the Resur- 
rection of the Body, the Deity of Jesus, and the like, 
and insisting that these are literally true and perma- 
nently authoritative,—and builds them into creeds, and 
‘‘backs them by infallibility,’’ as Prof. Nash says. But 
after a while the picture-conceptions are outgrown, and 
then there comes ‘‘a righteous revolt against dogma,”’ 
as Prof. Nash says; for the dogma is now not a help, but 
a hindrance. 

As long, however, as religious people are satisfied with 
certain picture-conceptions, they will cling to the dogmas 
that grow out of these picture-conceptions; and all Mr. 
Snyder’s cogent arguments against orthodox theology 
will make no impression. For ‘‘you can never argue a 
man out of a thing which he was never argued into,” 
says John Locke. ‘The religious life comes first, accord- 
ing to Dr. Everett; and a theology is merely a theory of 
the religious life. A religion sooner or later creates a 
theology; but a theology never creates a religion, and 
therefore there is very little use in theological controversy. 
The old dogmas will drop like autumn leaves when their 
time is come, and not before. But, if you strip the tree 
of ws leaves prematurely, the life of the tree is tmpaired. 
I once knew a very illiterate but very religious man, 
who was doing a grand work in reforming drunkards; 
and he wanted one day to argue with me for the reality 
of a brimstone hell. But I declined, for I felt sure that 
this belief of his had made more vivid his feeling of the 
misery and horror of sin here and now. I did not care 
a button for his theology so long as it helped him in his 
work of saving drunkards. 

I have no more patience than Mr. Snyder has with 
‘‘the orthodox scheme,’’ when it is presented as merely 
an intellectual solution of the mysteries of human life; 
for, as Prof. Nash says, it is ‘‘out of repair.” I grant 
what Mr. Snyder urges,—that there is an intellectual 
gulf . between this scheme and our liberal theology. I 
feel that this scheme is intolerable, when it is defended 
on intellectual grounds. But, when I read between the 
lines, as Mr. Snyder does not seem to do, and recognize 
that to multitudes still the dogmas are really vivid pict- 
ures of tremendous realities in the religious experiences 
of men, I bow with profound sympathy and reverence. 

One grave mistake of certain Unitarians has been their 
fondness for butting into the old dogmas, while failing 
to appreciate in any form the religious experiences for 
which these dogmas have stood, even though crudely 
and intolerantly. We should rather listen to Channing’s 
words,—‘‘Under the disguises of papal and Protestant 
creeds let us try to recognize the lovely aspect of Chris- 
tianity: this is true freedom of mind.’ 

For by this generous appreciation of the deeper mean- 
ing of the dogmas, we shall promote that ‘‘unity of the 
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spirit’? for which our Umit-arianism ought to stand, and 
of which our great teachers—Channing, Emerson, Mar- 
tineau, Clarke, Everett, Starr King, Thom, Hedge, and 
others—have been the faithful prophets. 

CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


To Charles William Eliot, LL.D., on his Seventieth 
Birthday. 


As with undiminished power you pass the age of 
seventy, we greet you. 

Thirty-five years ago you were called to be president 
of Harvard College. At the age of thirty-five you be- 
came the head of an institution whose history was long, 
whose traditions were firm, and whose leading counsellors 
were of twice your age. With prophetic insight you an- 
ticipated the movements of thought and life; your face 
was toward the coming day. In your imagination the 
college was already the university. 

You have upheld the old studies and uplifted the new. 
You have given a new definition to a liberal education. 
The university has become the expression of the highest 
intellectual forces of the present as well as of the past. 

You have held from the first that teacher and student 
alike grow strong through freedom. Working eagerly 
with you and for you are men whose beliefs, whether in 
education or in religion, differ widely from your own, yet 
who know that in speaking out their beliefs they are not 
more loyal to themselves than to you. By your faith in 
a young man’s use of intellectual and spiritual freedom 
you have given new dignity to the life of the college 
student. 

The universities and the colleges throughout the land, 
though some are slow to accept your principles and adopt 
your methods, all feel your power and recognize with 
gratitude your stimulating influence and your leadership. 

Through you the American people have begun to see 
that a university is not a cloister for the recluse, but an 
expression of all that is best in the nation’s thought and 
character. From Harvard University men go into every 
part of our national life. To Harvard University come 
from the common schools, through paths that have been 
broadened by your work, the youth who have the capacity 
and the will to profit by her teaching. Your influence 
is felt in the councils of the teachers and in the education 
of the youngest child. 

As a son of New England you have sustained the tra- 
ditions of her patriots and scholars. By precept and ex- 
ample you have taught that the first duty of every citi- 
zen is to his country. In public life you have been in- 
dependent and outspoken: in private life you have stood 
for simplicity. In the great and bewildering conflict of 
economic and social questions you have with clear head 
and firm voice spoken for the fundamental principles of 
democracy and the liberties of the people. 

More precious to the sons of Harvard than your ser- 
vices as educator or citizen is your character. Your 
outward reserve has concealed a heart more tender than 
you have trusted yourself to reveal. Defeat of your 
cherished plans has disclosed your patience and mag- 
nanimity and your willingness to bide your time. 

Fearless, just, and wise, of deep and simple faith, serene 
in affliction, self-restrained in success, unsuspected by 
any man of self-interest, you command the admiration 
of all men and the gratitude and loyalty of the sons’ of 
Harvard. 

Signed by THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


And more than 9,000 graduates 


MARCH 20, of Harvard University. 
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Hey, alder, hang thy tassels out 
This blue and golden morn; 

And willow, show thy silver plush, 
Wild grape, thy scarlet thorn! 


And velvet moss about the trees, 
Lift every russet cup; 

The dew is coming down this way 
With pearls to fill them up. 


And birds, why tarry so a-south? 
Spent is the bitter rain! 
With messages of love and cheer 
Come north, come north again. 
—Ella Higginson. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XVI. 


I was lured away last week from the true sequence 
of these memories of the time when the telegram told 
us in Chicago of the shot fired on Fort Sumter—which 
was also heard round the world—and of the answer 
our lusty and loyal young city made to the challenge. 
The news came there on the Sunday morning. The 
answer was given in that week, when our city spake, 
and on the next Sunday by the loyal churches and their 
ministers; and you would not have doubted for a mo- 
ment where our own church stood when you went indoors 
that morning. You could not see the pulpit: it was 
wrapped about in a great flag, and there was another 
behind the minister. The organ at the other end was 
also hung all about, while others hung from the iron 
rods set under the ceiling to hold the frame well together. 
I did not like those rods at all, and had branded them 
in my mind as an instance of some Dutch deformed style 
of architecture; but now they looked beautiful to me 
because of the banners. 

I had ransacked my memory and Bible for a text from 
which I would try to preach my sermon, and found it 
in these words of the Master,—‘‘He that has no sword, 
let him sell his garment and buy one.’ We sang for 
the first hymn ‘‘Before Jehovah’s awful throne,’ for 
the second ‘‘America,’’ closed with the doxology, and 
then after the benediction we sang ‘‘The Star-spangled 
Banner.’ I had felt a touch of dismay over the way 
our people did not sing, used as I had been to the sing- 
ing in our Methodist chapels, where we made a joyful 
noise unto the Lord, in tune or out, it made small matter. 
Here my people with but a very few exceptions were 
content to let the choir do the singing. I had exhorted 
them to make the same joyful noise, and had made small 
headway. I had been given to understand it was not 
good taste. So James Freeman Clarke, in speaking of 
this in our conference, had said, ‘‘Such good taste will 
be the death of us.” 

But that morning they sang as if they would lift the 
roof in despite of the iron rods, and my soul for once 
was satisfied. The ice was broken by that cannon- 
ball at Sumter, and the waters flowed free. It was the 
first time, but by no means the last. The battle-cry of 
freedom had set the people free, and that Sunday evening 
the young men enlisted for the rush down to Cairo. 

In the summer the Sanitary Commission was organ- 
ized,—the grandest organization, to my own mind, the 
world has ever known in its merciful ministration for 
the sick and wounded on the battlefield, in the hospitals, 
or wherever help was needed, with the whole loyal na- 
tion at work, until the war was over, piling up money 
and supplies. Dr. Bellows, the minister of our church— 
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All Souls’—in New York, was beyond all other men the 
inspiring soul of the commission, and its president to 
the end of its most noble life. And he told me once 
that, when they had taken the first steps, he went to 
see the commander-in-chief of the army, to tell him 
what they proposed to do through the commission. The 
great man heard him with a chill civility, with no word 
of approval, and said finally, ‘‘The truth is, sir, we hate 
your philanthropists’; and the doctor answered, ‘‘Well, 
we hate your generals,—you mean bogus philanthropists 
of course, and I mean bogus generals.”” Then he went 
forth to do the work God had given him to do. 

He sent me a message in that summer, asking me to 
come down to Washington and serve on the commis- 
sion. I laid the matter before the church on the Sun- 
day morning, and they said with one voice, ‘‘Go!”’ So 
I went, and found my work would be to visit the camps 
where ‘‘all was quiet on the Potomac,’’—this, you will 
know, was after Bull Run,—look well into their sani- 
tary condition, and report. They gave me a team with 
a soldier to take me from camp to camp, and I think I 
visited them all. It was not pleasant work, but the 
colonels were pleasant and helpful men. Many mem- 
ories lie dormant of Washington in that summer, but 
they do not touch the marrow of the matter. So I will 
only tell you of my bad scare. I was to visit a camp 
somewhere toward the Maryland line. It was on a sunny 
Saturday morning; and I remember, as we went past 
the White House toward the bridge, my soldier said, 
“‘See them feet, sir?’”? There were perhaps half a dozen 
pairs set sole toward us at two open windows, and my 
man said: ‘‘That’s the Cabinet a-settin’. See the big 
feet in the middle o’ that window? ‘Them’s Old Abe’s.”’ 
How sacred the name has become since that morning! 
but then this was the term in common use among the 
people. 

We crossed the bridge and pointed, as my man-thought, 
all right for the camp; but after some time he took a 
wrong turn in the woods, and told me he did not know 
how to steer. ‘‘Better go right on,’ I said. ‘‘We shall 
get out of the woods, and then we can take our bearings.”’ 
He went on for a while, until we came to an opening in 
the woods and saw a ridge before us planted with can- 
non. ‘‘That’s a rebel battery,” he whispered. ‘‘What’ll 
we do?” ‘Turn round,” I whispered, ‘‘and make a bee- 
line, if you can, for the river.’’ This the good fellow did, 
and was fortunate. We got safely to the city, and told 
the story of our hair-breadth escape—leastwise I did— 
with empressement. ‘‘Where was it?’ my hearers said. 
And after some time it came out clear that this was the 
Munson’s Hill Battery, and those were ‘‘the quaker’”’— 
that is, the wooden—guns, bless the mark! 

I went home to Chicago early in October, opened the 
church for one Sunday, perhaps, but had been asked to 
go to St. Louis and thence through Missouri, and report 
from there. The Western Sanitary Commission was 
well under way by that time, and also did a noble work 
until the war was over. I went to Jefferson City, to 
see after the hospital there, where I found things in good 
condition, and then went on to the end of the route. 
Fremont’s troops had gone over, picking up sick men 
to take back to St. Louis. This was a hard task: the 
troops seemed to have eaten the land clean to the bone. 
I was never so hungry, so far as I remember, before or 
since. All we had to eat going down was hard tack. 
The men who were helping me with the sick—good fel- 
lows, but so hungry—said, when the train halted for a 
few minutes, ‘‘Yonder is a tavern: we will go and forage 
for victuals.” 

They went, and presently came on the dead run, hold- 
ing something by a string, with a man running after 
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them, shouting bad words: He was the tavern-keeper, 
a German ; and it was a piece of pork they had on the string. 
The train had begun to move slowly. They had just 
time to board the train, so had the tavern-keeper; and 
this is how I came to know he was saying bad words 
when I could not hear them. ‘The soldiers told me they 
wanted to buy the pork, which was roasting before the 
fire, and he would not sell it at any price. So one of them 
cut the string, and they ran off with it. He calmed down 
after another polyglot of blasphemy, and sat up to 
help them eat his pork; and, when they had dined on 
that and the hard tack, I said to one of them, ‘‘Now 
let’s pay him for the pork.’’ So we paid him, and he got 
off at the first station to take a train home. No, I did 
not eat any of that pork. 

Toward sundown a bad headache came on; and, when 
we came to a long wait at the California station, I must 
needs find some good soul who would make me a cup 
of tea. A man on the platform pointed to a house where 
he thought I could have one, and, asking there, the 
woman said, ‘‘I will give you your supper for a quarter.’’ 
I told her this was what I wanted, so she got me my sup- 
per. It was not good, but the best she had. 

I found, in chatting with her, that she was a member 
of the small white church near by. So for the humor 
of it I said, ‘‘I suppose you entertain the ministers now 
and then when they come round ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘I entertain ’em all and never take 
a cent. I would scorn to charge a minister.’’ Whereat 
I said with a most winsome smile, ‘‘I am a minister, 
ma’am.”’ 

She looked me over sharply. The grime of a week 
was on me: I was unshaven also, and looked much more 
like a tramp. So she said promptly, ‘‘You are no min- 
ister.” 
wag drew a lot of letters from my pocket, laid them{in 
her hand, and said, ‘‘Read the address, please, on those 
letters.”’ 

She read them. ‘‘Yes, I suppose you be a minister; 
but be you for the North or the South?” 

‘‘For the North,” I answered, ‘‘every time.” 

“Then,” she answered, ‘‘you got to pay for your sup- 
per. lam for the South every time. I don’t feed Yanks 
for noth’n’; and, if my husband out there wa’n’t a cow- 
ard, he would be fighting for the South this day.’’ So 
I paid for my supper, and my head was better. 

I reported in St. Louis to my dear old friend Dr. Eliot, 
who was giving his life for the great cause; and then 
went home to my church to leave them again in Feb- 
ruary for Fort Donelson. I shall tell the story soon 
of what we tried to do there. Early in April, when the 
news came from Pittsburg Landing of the stern battles, 
we met swiftly again, ready to lend a hand. A larger 
number volunteered to go, and we lost no time speeding 
down to Cairo and then up the river. They had elected 
me to be captain of the company, because, as they said, 
Igknew the ropes. 

Brother Moody, with some ministers in the ‘‘Chris- 
tian Commission,” was in the company; and, as we went 
up the river, he said to me: ‘‘Brother Collyer, we are 
going to hold a prayer-meeting in the saloon. Will 
you come in and join us?” ‘‘Gladly,” I answered, and 
went. Early in the meeting he made an address to us, 
of which the burden was that we were going to the battle- 
field to save souls, many of those men would die in their 
sins. He did not say they would go to hell, but this was 
the clear inference if we did not save them. 

When he sat down, I rose to my feet and said, ‘‘ Brother 
Moody is mistaken: we are not going there to save the 
souls of our soldiers, but to save their lives and leave 
their souls in the hands of God,” Our work would be 
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this we had done at Fort Donelson; atid I outlined 
the s;work,—to comfort them with tender words, lay 
on the soft linen, and cool water, wash them, and see 
by all means to their help and healing. The great first 
thing was the nursing back to life, and this we must 
do. 

There was a dead silence when I sat down, and then 
a brother minister from Chicago rose and said: ‘‘This is 
the way the Unitarians always go to work, from the sur- 
face inward; but we go directly to the heart first, and 
then work out to the surface, ending where they begin. 
We must do the one thing and not leave the other un- 
done,—warn the sinner, pray with him, and point him 
to the thief on the cross.” 

I rose on the instant when he sat down, and said: 
‘‘My friends, we know what those men have done, no 
matter who or what they are. They left their homes 
for the camp and the battle, while we stayed behind 
in our city. They endured hardness like good soldiers, 
while we were lodged softly. They have fought and 
fallen for the flag of the Union and all the flag stands 
for, while here we are safe and sound. I will not doubt 
for a moment the sincerity of my friend and yours 
who has just spoken; but I will say for myself that I 
should be ashamed all my life long if I should point to 
the thief on the cross in speaking to these men, or to 


any other thief the world has ever heard of.’ And, 
when I sat down, there was a roar of applause. 
And now another memory links in with this. About 


a year before Brother Moody was. taken to his well-won 
rest and reward, I was standing one morning on a plat- 
form of the elevated, waiting for a train, when a hand 
was laid on my shoulder from behind, and, turning, 
there was Brother Moody! I had not met him since 
that day on the way to Pittsburg Landing. There was 
a smile now on his honest face, I was glad to notice; and, 
with no word of preface, he said, ‘‘You were all wrong 
that day in the saloon.”’ And I answered, ‘‘Old friend, 
if I was ever all right in my life, it was in that afternoon 
on the steamer; and, if we must all answer for the deeds 
done in the body, my answer will be ready, and don’t 
you forget it!’”? We parted then, and I saw him to speak 
to him no more. 


Arbitration with Great Britain. 


BY HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P! 


I am asked to express an opinion as to the attitude of 
the public mind in England toward the suggestion of a 
general arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain. Englishmen of all classes have for the 
past few months been so much occupied with the ques- 
tion of protection versus free trade that other subjects 
receive comparatively little attention, and thus it befalls 
that the raising on the other side of the Atlantic of the 
question of an arbitration treaty has excited less com- 
ment and discussion than would have been given to it 
had it arisen a year ago. Nevertheless, there can be no 
sort of doubt as to the sentiment which animates the 
British people on the subject. A few months ago a gen- 
eral arbitration treaty was concluded with France, de- 
signed to bind the two nations to have recourse to The 
Hague Court of Arbitration established in 1899. By this 
treaty, which is to last for five years, the two arbitrating 
powers agree to refer to The Hague tribunal ‘‘all differ- 
ences which may arise between them of a legal nature, 
or relating to the interpretation of treaties, which it may 
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not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, provided, 
nevertheless, that they do not affect the vital interests, 
the independence, or the honor, of the two contracting 
states, and do not concern the interests of third parties.” 
It is further provided that in such case there shall be 
a special agreement clearly defining the matter in dis- 
pute, the scope of the powers of the arbitrators, and the 
periods to be fixed for the formation of the arbitral tri- 
bunal and for the several stages of the procedure. Gen- 
eral approval has been experienced in England of this 
treaty, and it is believed that a similar treaty is con- 
templated with at least one other European power. 

It need hardly be said that, when such is the feeling 
of satisfaction at our arrangement with France, even 
more must it be the feeling of our people toward the 
United States; and that any movement made there to 
revive the project of a general scheme of arbitration will 
be received here with cordial sympathy. There are, no 
doubt, persons in all countries who disparage general ar- 
rangements of this kind. They argue somewhat in this 
fashion. If there be already good feeling between two 
nations, arbitration in any given case or a general pro- 
vision for arbitration is superfluous, because that good 
feeling will do all that is needed and will enable an ami- 
cable settlement to be reached. If, on the other hand, 
there should be at the moment when the dispute arises 
irritation or bitterness between the countries, then the 
provisions will be evaded. The country which thinks it 
all the stronger or which feels most keenly will insist on 
asserting what it calls its rights, evading on the plea of 
‘“‘vital interests’? or ‘‘honor’’ the engagement to go to 
arbitration. Now it may be admitted that evasion of 
this kind is possible. The exception of ‘‘honor’’ made 
in the treaty just quoted is of very doubtful merit, be- 
cause questions of so-called national honor are often just 
the questions which most need to be referred to arbitra- 
tion, inasmuch as they are those which a nation finds it 
hardest to recede from when it has once taken up a po- 
sition so that the friendly intervention of a third party 
is especially valuable. If, however, there be a general 
provision for referring such questions, it becomes a matter 
of duty and good faith to stand by the treaty and let 
these questions be referred. If there be no such pro- 
vision, the referring of them is distasteful, because liable 
to be construed as indicating a want of spirit. 

The value of arbitration, or of conciliation by a third 
party, lies not merely in its providing a means of determin- 
ing a difficult issue of law or fact, but in its making it 
easy for the contending parties to abate their respective 
pretensions without any loss of dignity. For these reasons 
it is the view of those who have thought upon the subject 
that the existence of perfect good feeling between two 
nations at any given moment constitutes no ground for 
omitting to make a general arrangement for the 
future. 

Here in England we regretted the failure of the United 
States Senate to approve the draft treaty negotiated on 
our behalf by Sir Julian Pauncefote in 1897, and hoped 
that a time might arrive when some similar plan might 
have better fortune. Since then The Hague convention 
of 1899 has made such plans easier, because it has pro- 
vided a means of constituting tribunals which are capa- 
ble of inspiring full confidence. In some respects the 
results of that convention have disappointed the friends 
of peace. It did not avert the South African war of 
1899-1901. It did nothing to diminish the risks of a 
conflict between Russia and Japan. But it has, never- 
theless, rendered the idea more familiar, made the method 
of applying it more simple, imposed a moral obligation 
on the signatory powers to endeavor to apply it when- 
ever they can do so. An example by Britain and the 
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United States would have a great value for the world, - 
and would be a fitting expression of that warm desire 
for the maintenance of ‘friendly relations which ani- 
mates our people, and which (as we believe) is also strong 
in America. ‘These two people are especially called upon 
to be the pioneers of the principle of arbitration. Their 
advocacy of it will be much more effective when they 
have shown their faith in it by adopting it for the determi- 
nation of any questions which may hereafter arise be- 
tween them. So far as Britain is concerned there need 
be no doubt that any government, whether Liberal or 
Tory, would favor it, and would be heartily supported 
by Parliament and by the nation. It is, however, for the 
United States rather than for England to make the next 
move. Our people have a great admiration and regard 
for President Roosevelt and for Mr. Hay, who is well 
remembered here as one of the most engaging personal- 
ities in the long and distinguished list of American am- 
bassadors to Britain. It is safe to say that the friends 
of America and the friends of peace will follow with sym- 
pathy and good will whatever action may be taken in 
the United States on the lines indicated by the resolu- 
tion of the Washington conference of January 12. Our 
Anglo-American League is already preparing to formu- . 
late a response to those resolutions, and believes that it 
will be in accord with the general feeling of this country. 
LONDON, ENG. 


Arbitration with England. 


BY HON. WALTER S. LOGAN. 


There ought to be a broad, liberal, and comprehensive 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain. Our race has come to rule the world, 
and our language is fast coming to be a world language. 
The two greatest and most civilized nations of the world 
are the two nations whose people speak the English lan- 
guage, who have made Saxon institutions the basis of 
their government, and who have built their social struct- 
ure upon the foundation rock of individual self-reliance. 
The successful efforts we have made on behalf of human 
liberty have fired the hearts of patriots the world over, 
so that now the world looks up to us and follows, not so 
much because of our power, as because of what we have 
done for freedom and humanity. 

The direct result of an arbitration between our nation 
and England is, to my mind, the least important result. 
So far as the two nations are concerned we can, if need 
be, settle our future difficulties as we have our difficul- 
ties in the past—since 1812—by special arbitration 
treaties made to meet the special emergency. We have 
shown that we have in both nations men broad enough, 
high-minded enough, and of judicial independence enough 
to decide even against their own country, when the law 
and the facts require such a decision. American judges 
joined in the decision against the United States at Geneva. 
An English judge joined in the decision against England 
on the Alaskan boundary question. The United States 
could safely trust almost any dispute of hers to the judi- 
cial decision of the judges of the House of Lords. Eng- 
land would, I believe, have faith enough in the fairness 
of the Supreme Court of the United States to submit, if 
need be, its controversies to them. We are not likely 
to go to war with England because of the want of an 
arbitration treaty. 

But the example of such a treaty would be of inesti- 
mable value. It comes with bad grace from us to ask 
other nations to agree to submit their differences to ar- 
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bitration when we, the two great English-speaking Saxon 
nations of the world, are not willing to submit ours to 
the same method of determination. Let us set the ex- 
ample, and the world is ready to follow it. 

To my mind there are three great events in history 
which stand out foremost in importance. ‘The first event 
was when the old barons of England, assembled on the 
green isle of Runnymede, wrested from the unwilling 
hands of King John the Great Charter of Anglican lib- 
erty. The second event was when the descendants of 
Englishmen in America met in convention in 1787 and 
adopted the Constitution of the United States. The 
crowning glory of our Constitution is the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and an arbitration tribunal par 
excellence. ‘The third event was when the nations of the 
world assembled at the Castle in. the Woods and estab- 
lished The Hague Tribunal of Arbitration,—the exten- 
sion of the idea of the Supreme Court of the United States 
over all the world. The fourth event is yet to come. It 
will be the permanent treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

I do not say that arbitration treaties are going to put 
an end to wars. Nothing but the altruism of Christian- 
ity, radiating from human hearts throughout the world, 
can do that. The establishment of our present system 
of courts of justice has not put an end to individual vio- 
lence, because of the Adam that is still in men; but our 
present judicial systems have so far decreased violence 
throughout the civilized world that men may go and 
come in peace and ordinarily without fear of harm. The 
Supreme Court of the World into which The Hague Tri- 
bunal will inevitably evolve, will not make wars always 
impossible, but it will make them always unnecessary, 
and go far toward establishing the reign of brotherly love 
among the nations of the world. 

The. Hague Tribunal will continue to fall far short of 
its splendid possibilities until the two great English- 
speaking nations of the world shall by a permanent 
treaty have bound themselves forever to submit their 
differences to its determination. 

New York CITy. 


Science and the Resurrection. 


BY SMITH BAKER, M.D.] 


Ik 


We are usually instructed that the final dissolution 
called death is the great object of interest to be provided 
for; moreover, that the resurrection from such a death 
is the one great hope of humanity. On the supposed 
certainty of this seems to be founded the chief religious 
thought and feeling of all the ages. No one can escape 
its insistence, no one its weighty significance. If the 
dead rise not, then are we miserable indeed; for how else 
can we find an equivalent for all our struggle and distress 
and failure? Even our poorest reason demands that 
what has evidently been promised from the first shall 
eventually be granted in fullest measure. We seem justi- 
fied in claiming that, if the conditions for a satisfactory 
realization of our best potentialities are not possible here, 
then must they be made possible in the future, and to 
the accomplishment of this must creative skill and fair- 
ness have been pledged, even from all eternity. To 
death, then, do we almost necessarily look for such a 
change of circumstance as will justly make our desert to 
blossom, our being to become royal, and our souls finally 
to be embosomed in bliss. 

But, for the accomplishment of this, need we actually 
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and always thus to wait for the arch-enemy to open the 
portals of the divinest hope of man, or, plainly, must 
we wait until after the grave, before the joys and pros- 
perities of the resurrection can be realized ? 

The universal belief that we must wait cannot profit- 
ably be gainsaid save as we consider all the facts involved 
in human existence, not alone in individual lives, but in 
the succession of lives from generation to generation, 
and in the full light which only the widest comprehension 
of life, even as far down as the very lowest orders, may 
give. 

If we study the life history of the lowest cellular beings, 
we find that at the start the death of any given individual 
consists simply in its separating itself into two equal parts, 
and thus simultaneously becoming thej parent of this 
number of children, who each, in turn,’ sub-divide into 
two more children, and so on indefinitely. ‘This process 
leads to the conclusion that here at least there is no 
death in the ordinary sense whatever, but simply a con- 
tinuity of a succession of individuals in which the indi- 
vidual life is absolutely yielded, in order that the suc- 
cession of lives may be perpetuated. Up from the anni- 
hilation of its own existence there always springs what 
must be regarded as an attainment unto a higher exist- 
ence, the individual thus reliving the entirety of its own 
life in this. More closely studied, it appears, however, 
that additionally, if it seems that in this process a real 
death is always occurring, it must be remembered that, 
if the processes of death are steadily active, those of life 
also are just as truly so, and likewise just to an equiva- 
lent degree. Hence, even when the cellular individual 
is in the very midst of death, it is then equally in the 
midst of life. 

Extending our observation now to the study ot more 
highly organized beings, including mankindg itself, we 
note that, having in turn served this vitally high function 
of yielding the individual existence to the more important 
succession of life, these also die. But here too, while 
ordinary death is being awaited, there has been going 
on another kind of death whose processes have been 
continuous, even from the very first. This one is found 
to be of the same kind of cellular death that everywhere 
obtains in the lowest organism. For what is man, say, 
but a large aggregation of single cells,—lower organisms, 
in fact,—every one of which lives a separate life of its 
own, and likewise must invariably yield its own life both 
in the natural progress of its own individual history and 
also in promoting the vital welfare of the entire aggre- 
gation of lower organisms which makes the higher one. 
From the cradle to the grave man is truly as much, and 
just exactly as much, on an average dying as he is living. 
Moreover, without this equivalence of death and life he 
could not exist at all. If in the midst of death the lower 
one-celled beings are in life, so also in a precisely similar 
sense are the higher, many-celled beings. Thus we are 
continually putting off the ‘‘old man,” as we are con- 
tinually putting on the ‘‘new man,’ simultaneously. 
This is the fundamental law of all the life that we call 
physical; that is, all the life which has a physical organ- 
ization for its manifestation. In the cell, life grows out 
of death; in the human aggregation of cells, life is born 
of death; and every grave proves simply thus to be the 
cradle of life itself. Our resurrection, so far as the body 
is concerned, already is, and always has been, in progress; 
The dead not only shall rise again, but do now rise again, 
even if not with the old body, so important in its own 
day and yet so self-yielding then when its purpose is 
Is there no instruction in this as to the 
real destiny provided for the other elements of our self- 
hood ? 

; Unites, N.Y, 
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Difficult Tasks for Good Men. 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


That ye may be perfect and entire, lacking in nothing. 
JAMES i. 4. 

ThereYare several old sayings to the effect that every 
one hasjthe faults of his qualities or the defects’,of his 
virtues. If one exerts himself vigorously in any direc- 
tion, he ,will show the defects which are peculiar to that 
kind of action... By excess or defect, by doing too much 
or too little, by omitting the proper checks and balances, 
the good are always liable to error which lies in the line 
of their goodness. 

To be brave and not reckless, to be cautious and not 
cowardly, to be cool and not indifferent, to be zealous 
and not fanatical, to be firm and not harsh,—such are 
a few of the many tasks set for good men and women. 

All virtues are double-faced. Two antagonistic forces 
have to be balanced in order to maintain equilibrium. 
The world is full of people whose virtues are half made. 
It is simpler and easier to do one thing at a time, with- 
out stopping to think out all the consequences. But the 
man who is thoroughly furnished for every good work 
must take pains, he must look on all sides, he must make 
his virtue effective. It is not enough to do the good 
one aims at. That is easy. ‘The hard thing is to do the 
good one intends and at the same time not do the evil 
that one does not intend, to hit the mark one aims at 
and not also hit the mark he did not aim at. If the 
policeman fires at the criminal running down the street 
and kills the judge standing on the sidewalk, his good 
intention will not make the act useful. The faults of 
good people come from their attention to one side of a 
virtue and their neglect of the other half. We talk much 
in these days about the way the other half lives. But 
they are few who know how the other half of themselves 
live. They therefore do things continually which are 
harmful, without intending it and without knowing it. 
To correct these faults, to even up their virtues, to make 
them symmetrical and effective, are the hard tasks of 
good people, of which I give several illustrations. Out 
of many I have taken ten which I find difficult. 

1. One of the hardest things I know is put first; namely, 
to tell the truth and at the same time to be civil, to 
be truthful and yet to be willing to please. Either alone 
is easy enough. One may say pleasant things with great 
ease if he pays no attention to the truth. One may tell 
the truth without difficulty if he pays no attention to 
the art of getting on with his fellows. But to be truth- 
ful, candid, transparent, never to lie, to flatter, or in- 
vent, and yet to be kindly, courteous, and warm-hearted, 
is to practise one of the rarest and richest of virtues. 
In his right mind no one but a child thinks of telling all 
the truth he knows. The problem is to tell nothing but 
the truth when you speak, to tell it bravely when it is 
necessary, with kindness when it is unpleasant, and 
never, for the sake of pleasing, to say that which is false. 
He who can cherish the natural and beautiful instinct of 
seeking to please, who can exert himself to make life 
pleasant for everybody, and yet keep his truth-telling 
faculty in active exercise, has come near to the borders 
of the perfect life. Telling the truth in love is the diffi- 
cult task of the good man. 

2. Another hard thing is to be honest and truthful 
and yet to be charitable in our judgment of those who 
are not truthful and honest. Toleration of falsehood is 
easy enough for those who have no respect for truth, and 
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that kind of toleration is a poison. To laugh at a lie, 
to treat wilful falsehood as a joke, to regard truth-telling 
as the virtue of prudes and puritans, is to bring into 
social life mould, mildew, blight, and fatal disease. But 
harm also is done by the truth-teller who has not learned 
charity. Loyalty to the truth and to logical common 
sense seem to require the condemnation of liars. Said 
Cato the Censor, ‘‘Why should I forgive in others the 
faults that I never forgive in myself?’’ We admire the 
grim virtue of Cato, but we see also that the glorious 
beauty of the Christ-spirit is shown in a charity which 
shines the brightest in truthful souls. He who can un- 
derstand, make allowance for and forgive in others that 
which in himself would be regarded with loathing and 
horror, has climbed a whole stage above the virtue of 
Cato. 

3. But we must condemn and apply penalty in many 
cases. Here again comes difficulty. It is not very hard 
to judge other men, but it is excessively hard to judge 
other men rightly and then not be unjust in the appli- 
cation of our judgment. Good people are often the 
most cruelly unjust in their treatment of those whom 
they, with good reason, condemn. The Puritans were 
right in their condemnation of Robert Burns. But 
Carlyle shows how wrong they were when he says: 
‘“‘Granted, the ship comes into harbor with shrouds and 
tackle damaged; the pilot is blameworthy;} he has not 
been all-wise and all-powerful. But, to know how blame- 
worthy, tell us first whether his voyage has been round 
the globe or only to Ramsgate and the Isle of Dogs.” 

4. A fourth difficult task is to find out the good in 
those whom we know to be bad, to find the strength in 
those whom we know to be weak, and to admire the 
goodness which is mixed up with weakness and folly. 
He must be not only a good man, but a wise one, who 
can see across a disagreeable fault to a virtue which lies 
on the other side of the character, and give full credit 
for that. Abraham Lincoln was one of the few men who 
could do that. He could look through and over faults, 
vices, and even traitorous sentiments which were to him 
obnoxious, and find out whether there was any usable 
goodness in a man, and then use him for his full value. 

5. A fifth task of good men is one that tests all their 
resources. ‘To have strong convictions of what is right 
and what is true, without being a bigot; to have a belief 
and to live up to it; to stand for something in politics, in 
religion, in social life; to have strong convictions, to 
maintain them by speech and action on all proper occa- 
sions, and yet to have perfect charity for those who are 
on the other side,—that is the difficult task set for all 
good men and women. It is easy enough to tolerate if 
you don’t care. It is easy enough to be charitable if 
your feelings are not engaged. But the rarest form of 
social virtue is that which Jesus taught in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. We read that story and say, 
‘‘What narrow-minded bigots those old Jews were!” 
But put modern names in place of Samaritan and Jew, 
put yourself into the parable, and in place of the Samari- 
tan write the name of the man who represents that which 
you most dislike in politics or religion, and then see how 
much progress we have made and how much right we 
have to deride the ancient Jew for his lack of charity. 
Modern society is broken up into many necessary divisions 
by politics, religion, economic questions, social exigen- 
cies, and the accidents of national birth and character. 
Christianity, civilization, good breeding, and common 
sense call upon us to adopt the spirit of this immortal 
parable, and to try, as Jesus did, to find and acknowledge 
the good in the man with whom we most thoroughly 
disagree. 

6. The proper balance between enthusiasm and dis- 
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cretion is not easily kept. It is right and desirable to 
be enthusiastic, earnest, and zealous in a good cause; but 
some of the gravest errors are made in charity, in politics, 
in religion, and especially in social reform, by those who 
take for their motto, ‘‘Be sure you are right and then go 
ahead,” That is not the motto of the safe engineer. His 
engine is on the track, with steam up and the right of 
way. But, if he is to run safely, he must watch and use 
brake, regulator, and throttle-valve, or, by unforeseen 
accidents, he will run to destruction. The powerful 
minds that move the world along a step or two in the 
right direction are those that can hold their zeal under 
control. But he who is all prudence, all discretion, who 
always holds back and puts on brakes, gets nowhere and 
does nothing in particular. Commonly it takes two men 
or women to furnish both motive power and regulation. 
The hard task is to combine the two. 

7. Another task is to keep the balance between prudence 
and generosity; to be generous and not wasteful; to be 
prudent and not mean; to spend freely and yet be honest; 
to be a good fellow abroad and a good husband and father 
at home; to keep to the strict line of fair dealing and yet 
be genial, sympathetic, and open- -hearted. Both kinds 
of virtue are to be combined in one right-minded, right- 
acting, useful citizen. In the parable of the Prodigal 
Son the contrast and combination are shown. The 
younger son is a spendthrift, the older son is a churl. 
In the warm-hearted, far-seeing, prudent father, the ex- 
tremes meet in a gracious character. In such times as 
this, when the call is for charity, and charity without 
stint, danger lies in the separation of the warm heart 
and the discreet mind. To give without check is to raise 
up for the future a plentiful crop of troublesome ques- 
tions. It is to produce tramps, paupers, criminals, and 
anarchists, who will demand as a right that which is now 
granted as a gift. But, on the other hand, to shut out 
the cry of the honest poor is to create a sense of injus- 
tice, to arouse a sentiment of hatred, and to bring the 
fortunate and the miserable into conflict and a state of 
permanent and dangerous alienation. 

8. The next task is to hold one’s self ready for work, 
to be willing to take responsibility while still admitting 
all the doubt and difficulty of the right course. It is 
easy enough to work when all is plain, when we see just 
what will succeed and just how to do it. But we cannot 
go far on the path of life with that pleasant prospect. 
The call is for workers who will not worry; for those who 
will let the irreparable past go, who will not fret about 
the future which is always out of sight,—happily so,— 
and who for the present, when action, not anxiety, is 
called for, can give themselves with cheery hearts to the 
work in hand. If all the energy which good people waste 
in foreboding over the evil estate of human society could 
be put into work to make human society better, good 
people would be happier and the world would get on 
faster toward the happier days which are coming. 

g. The ninth task is allied to all the rest, but is wider 
and more inclusive. Its problem is to unite in one per- 
son the spirit of faith and the love of truth, to think and 
yet to be a trustful believer, to admit all the light of the 
new time and not to become blind with excess of light, 
to keep all the comfort of the old tradition and all the 
light of the new knowledge. It is easy to be thinker and 
nothing else: it is easy to be religious if one shuts out all 
the great discoveries of our time. It is not easy to com- 
bine the two in a large, roomy, well-aired conception of 
_the modern world from which all superstition has been 
driven out and nothing but the divine goodness let in. 
Too often, when we drive out the devils, we leave the 
house of our life unfurnished with noble sentiments. 
Then, where logic and classified knowledge cannot give 
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the atmosphere we need, a cold-hearted scepticism freezes 
and destroys. Good health lies between the ague of ex- 
cessive thought and the fever of overwrought feeling. 

10. The tenth and last difficult task to be mentioned 
is to believe that the ideal life is possible after all to a 
man or woman engaged in the actual work and pleasure 
of modern society. The most subtle and dangerous 
scepticism of the day is the doubt, freely expressed, 
whether the good life is possible to a business man. The 
ideal is one thing, the actual is another. Poetry and art 
and philosophy and religion are good for leisure hours. 
One likes to dream, to think what he would be or do if, 
and if, and if— But, when rest is over and work begins, 
then other questions arise. Then we ask not, What 
ought I to be? but, What am I? not, What ought I to 
do? but, What can Ido? How sad, how pitiful, the fort- 
une of the human creature who has awaked to the knowl- 
edge that he has a soul, and yet feels compelled to starve 
it in order to get a living for his body! How pitiful to 
be at heart a good man, and yet to have no hope of living 
up to the ideal; to sink, to gasp in the sea of worldly 
cares, at last to drown there! But how inspiring the 
spectacle, often seen, of men and women who cherish 
the ideal, live up to it, and find it growing brighter as 
the days pass! 

I have now mentioned ten of the hard things good 
people have to do. They are but a few taken almost 
at random out of the sea of human duties that press upon 
every resolute and faithful soul. Let me sum them up 
in order. 1. To be at the same time a genial companion 
and a truth-teller. 2. To be honest and truthful, and 
yet be charitable toward those who are not so. 3. To 
be just in our judgments and not unjust in the applica- 
tion of them. 4. To find out the good in those whom 
we know to be bad, and to give them credit for it. 5. 
To have strong convictions and live up to them without 
becoming bigots. 6. To be both wise and earnest, dis- 
creet and enthusiastic. 7. To be just and generous, 
sympathetic and yet clear-sighted. 8. To work and 
not worty. 9. To be a thinker and yet be devout, 
to keep the glow of faith with the coolness of the 
reason. 10. And last, to believe that after all the 
ideal life is possible, and that it is worth while to do 
all this hard work, because out of it we shall make our 
highest ideals actual and effective. 

If, during the Lenten season, any one wishes to do 
something real for his moral health, or wishes to invoke 
the mood of humility and penitence, let him take any 
such list of virtues and candidly examine himself, to see 
whether, even in one of them, he has attained to an easy 
command of himself. 


Spiritual Life. 


Manners are the shadows of virtue.—Sydney Snuth. 
& 


There is no external politeness which has not a root 
in the moral nature of man. Forms of politeness, there- 
fore, should never be inculcated on young persons with- 
out letting them understand the moral ground on which 
all such forms rest.—Goethe. 


* 


Happiness is not what we are to look for. Our place 
is to be true to. the best we know, to seek that and do 
that; and, if by ‘‘virtue is its own reward”’ be meant 
that the good man cares only to continue good, desiring 
nothing more, ay it is a true and noble saying.— 
Froude. 
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Fresh Air. 


Without in the least underrating the 
importance of the fiscal questions now en- 
grossing public attention, it would be tol- 
erably safe to predict that, whether the con- 
clusion ultimately arrived at be wise or fool- 
ish, the consequences will not be altogether 
irretrievable nor the national efficiency per- 
manently reduced. There are, however, 
questions affecting the well-being of the home 
population of which the same cannot be 
said. They strike at the very root and 
foundation of national prosperity, and can- 
not with safety be ignored or the considera- 
tion of them deferred to a more convenient 
season. The first and most urgent of these 
concerns the health and physique of the mass 
of the people. 

That physical degeneration is in wide 
operation amongst the inhabitants of our 
great towns will hardly be denied by any 
one who has studied the question. ‘That it 
may have escaped the notice of those whose 
observation is practically confined to the 
members of the well-to-do classes and their 
immediate dependants is likely enough; but 
it isnone the less a fact, and if proofis wanted 
it can be had in abundance. In one great 
industrial centre, we are told, out of 11,000 
applicants for military service 8,ooo fell 
short of a physical standard so low that one 
positively blushes to hear of its applica- 
tion to the descendants of the finest race 
in Europe. In considering the significance 
of these figures it must be borne in mind 
that the consciously defective would not 
submit themselves to medical examination. 
An abundance of evidence pointing in the 
same direction could be adduced if neces- 
sary. The physical condition of the popu- 
lation of our great towns is in fact so unsat- 
isfactory that it could only be disregarded 
by a nation smitten with the blindness which 
precedes destruction. 

The main causes of physical degeneration 
are by common consent to be found in the 
change which in a few generations has trans- 
formed the English from a race of agricult- 
urists to a race of artisans, from a race of 
countrymen to a race of townsmen. ‘The 
Englishman of to-day is essentially a towns- 
man. He no longer rejoices as the pioneer 
of civilization to struggle with the forces 
of nature in unsettled lands. If he emigrates, 
it is to the towns he goes. At home he 
crowds into the towns to such an extent 
that in many parts of the country only the 
aged, the feeble, and the very young remain. 
Now the difference between country life and 
town life, in its effect upon physique, is 
marked and well known. The man who 
lives in the country can, all the world over, 
give points in physique to the man whd 
lives in a town. The man who works in 
the open air can give points to the man who 
works within doors. The man, therefore, 
who lives in a town and works within doors 
is at a disadvantage compared with the man 
who lives in the country and works within 
doors, and at a still greater disadvantage 
with the agriculturist. Moreover there is 
every reason to suppose that the disadvan- 
tage is not confined to stature, thews, and 
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sinews, but that it extends to brain-power. 
Even in so young a nation as the United 
States the saying already obtains that all 
the brains come from the country, and our 
own experience confirms its truth. 

If it be true that country-bred brains are 
the best, it is equally true that the best 
country-bred brains gravitate to the towns; 
and, if the countryman beats the townsman 
in brain-power, he is inferior to him in in- 
tellectual agility, and in, at all events, su- 
perficial mental development. The prob- 
lem to be solved therefore is not only how to 
extend the advantages of country life to 
the artisan, but also how to enable the agri- 
culturist to share the advantages of town 
life. But what are the advantages of coun- 
try life which we desire to extend to the 
artisan? and what are the advantages of 
town life which we wish the agriculturist 
to share? The former may be summed up 
in two words—‘fresh air’’—and the latter 
in as many more—‘‘social intercourse.” 

The importance of fresh air as a factor 
in human development is being tardily 
recognized, but as yet it is by no means ade- 
quately appreciated. An abundant supply 
of fresh air is more necessary to healthy 
human existence even than an abundant 
supply of food. The bare sufficiency of air 
to support life is a more certain precursor 
of disease and death than a bare sufficiency 
of food, yet the relative importance of the 
two things is wholly misunderstood. If the 
newspapers report a case of death from star- 
vation, the whole community is shocked, 
while the public at large are either ignorant 
of the fact, or little moved by the knowledge 
that for every victim of insufficient food a 
thousand suffer through -insufficient air. 
In dealing with this point it cannot be too 
often or too strongly urged that comfort and 
health are not convertible terms, and that 
substantial buildings, and contrivances, how- 
ever admirable, for saving time and trouble, 
do not fill the lungs with air, but often in- 
deed indirectly hinder the process. The 
philanthropist working in the slums finds 
two or three families herded together in, 
let us say, the ground-floor room of a squalid 
house. The different families sleep in sepa- 
rate corners of the room; in the day-time 
the children are turned out to play in the 
gutter; consumption is almost certain to 
be present in their midst. Our philanthro- 
pist is very properly shocked. But what 
strikes him most forcibly is not, in all prob- 
ability, the hygienic aspect of the case, but 
the fact that the people are living like pigs, 
the absence of decency and comfort. If 
he can secure their removal to separate 
rooms on, say, the fifth floor of a tenement 
building (erected by another philanthropist) 
where the doors and windows fit well enough 
to exclude the air, where the women have 
everything at hand and need but seldom 
leave their rooms, and the children play 
either on the staircase or in the room itself, 
the philanthropist will depart, filled with 
the comfortable conviction of substantial 
good effected. 

Yet from the hygienic point of view I 
venture to assert that the last state of these 
families, particularly as regards the children, 
would be worse than the first, and that the 
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philanthropist would have done better if 
he had left the people where he found them, 
having previously pulled out the window 
of their hovel, and trusted to their want of 
means or energy to replace it. The gutter 
was at least open to the sky and in some de- 
gree to the four winds of heaven, and was 
a better place for the children to play in 
than the tenement staircase. It is not to 
be tolerated, I agree, that people should con- 
tinue to live like pigs; but your pig after all 
is usually a healthy animal, and the condi- 
tions of his life are in that respect superior 
to those of a large proportion of our fellow- 
citizens. The essentials of health enjoyed 
by the former at least must be extended to 
the latter, if any permanent good is to be 
done them.—Monthly Review. 


The Breakfast State of Mind. - 


Why is breakfast “the most trying meal 
of the day’? Why are people irrita- 
ble at breakfast and disinclined to talk? 
Is it possible, perhaps, that there already 
exists a particular breakfast bacillus, which 
thrives in the presence of bacon, coffee, and 
buttered toast, and which attacks every- 
body who comes into the room where’ it 
lives, with a varying effect upon different 
constitutions? For the breakfast state of 
mind varies with different persons. There 
are several distinct classes into which the 
prevalent symptoms seem to fall. People 
do not behave in the same way at break- 
fast as at other meals; and, though at din- 
ner their moods may be practicably indis- 
tinguishable,—the states of mind of diners, 
that is, do not greatly vary,—at breakfast 
they conduct themselves as differently as 
possible. There are some people, for in- 
stance, who are in offensively high spirits 
early in the morning,—in a state of health, 
in short, which really is rightly described 
as rude. You can hear them coming down- 
stairs, no matter how far the stairs are away 
from the dining-room, after slamming their 
bedroom doors with a resounding bang. 
They open the dining-room door as if they 
were pursued by a policeman, and probably 
slap their male friends on the back in 
an extremely provocative manner. During 
breakfast itself, while consuming great 
quantities of all kinds of food, they com- 
ment loudly on the small appetites of others, 
and insist upon drawing the attention of 
those who clearly wish to eat very little 
to the presence of everything which is edi- 
ble inthe room. They appear to be perfectly 
unconscious of the amount of suffering 
which their splendidly healthy habits in- 
flict upon other persons of less robust con- 
stitutions, and are only able to suggest, 
in answer to possible complaints of a head- 
ache, that the complainant should resort 
to the particular dishes of which they have 
themselves eaten, and which they invari- 
ably describe as ‘‘quite excellent.” 

If the frame of mind of the rude and 
boisterous breakfaster is one extreme, the 
other extreme is the mental state of the 
man who goes through the meal in a con- 
dition of profound depression. He glances 
vaguely and uncomprehendingly at a suc- 
cession of dishes, eventually taking the 
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smallest possible amount of the dish that 
is easiest to get on with. He does not speak 
unless some one speaks to him, when he 
either answers. shortly and sadly, or, more 
often, with obviously forced merriment and 
inconsequent laughter. Or—and perhaps 
this variant of the breakfast state of mind 
is a more striking antithesis to the rudely 
boisterous—his unbalanced mental atti- 
tude may be one of suppressed fury. Men 
have been known who every morning of 
their lives hold a kind of review of their 
acquaintances and friends and in some 
cases of those whom they employ. They 
occupy the breakfast hour in passing, so 
to speak, down the front and rear ranks, 
and in trenchantly summing up the habits 
and qualifications of every man reviewed, 
ending in each case with the verdict that 
“he is an ass.’ Probably he is nothing 
of the kind: later in the day, indeed, he may 
become endowed with all the virtues. But 
from eight o’clock in the morning until ten 
he possesses for the furious breakfaster no 
characteristics except those of the idiot, or, 
in exceptional cases, of the professional 
robber. 

Of course, between the extremes of the 
rudely boisterous and the profoundly de- 
pressed or trenchantly furious breakfast 
states of mind there are others less definite. 
The curious case came under the observation 
of the present writer of a man who, although 
in every respect temperate and healthy, did 
not find himself able to breakfast until every 
one else had finished. He was accustomed 
to get up at the same time as every one 
else; but, knowing that others staying in 
the same house were breakfasting in the 
ordinary way downstairs, he would pace up 
and down his room waiting until a footman, 
specially instructed, brought in the news 
that breakfast was over. He would then 
enter the dining-room with an excellent 
appetite, which, however, failed him com- 
pletely should any fellow-guest by chance 
return to the room. But nothing, in any 
case, exhausted his patience. If it happened 
that a late riser remained at the breakfast 
table half an hour longer than the rest, he 
accepted the situation with complete equa- 
nimity. Nor, upon any consideration, would 
he consent to breakfast in his own room 
or anywhere except at a deserted table. 

There are other and more or less com- 
prehensible states of mind, as, for instance, 
the dislike which some persons have of 
watching other people eat porridge; the un- 
happiness which possesses some breakfasters, 
usually journalists, unless they are allowed 
to walk up and down the room in silence; 
the extreme difficulty which some men find 
in breakfasting in a room in which there 
is a looking-glass; and the strange mental 
condition which, at whatever time they 
may happen to come down to the dining- 
room, impels some persons to but one de- 
sire,—namely, to get the thing over as soon 
as possible. “Early or late, winter or sum- 
mer, work or holidays, two damns and a 
cup of coffee,—that’s my breakfast,’ was 
the succinct comment of one who invariably 
began the day in a quite unnecessary hurry. 

If Englishmen were not Englishmen, the 
meeting of the household at the breakfast 
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table would have ceased to be a custom long 
ago, or rather the custom would never have 
existed. The Frenchman, recognizing that 
many persons are not at their best early 
in the morning, refuses to meet his fellows 
at a meal until mid-day. The Englishman 
seems to insist, although as an individual 
he does not always like it, that everybody 
shall wake up early and get up early; and, 
to get that done properly, he makes every- 
body eat early and together. The conse- 
quence is the breakfast state of mind, as to 
which it is satisfactory to think that there 
is really no moral of any kind whatever to 
be drawn, except possibly that, like other 
things for which the Englishman suffers, 
he brings it on himself —S pectator. 


Literature. 


The Religion of the Spirit.* 


The question of authority in religion has 
lately been discussed by a number of writers: 
obviously it is still regarded by many as need- 
ing decision, The two most interesting books 
on the subject are those of Martineau and 
Sabatier, the latter coming about twelve 
years after the former. The two works, 
though differing somewhat in arrangement 
and tone, reach substantially the same con- 
clusion. Both examine and reject the Ro- 
man Catholic dogma of the infallibility of 
the Church and the Protestant dogma of 
the infallibility of the Bible; both regard 
Jesus of Nazareth as a man inspired in a very 
high degree, yet conditioned by the limita- 
tions of his place and time; both look to the 
human soul, or God speaking in the human 
soul, as the ultimate source of truth, Mar- 
tineau is more coolly philosophical and ra- 
tiocinative, Sabatier more emotional and 
ecclesiastical, anxious to retain the current 
terms of the traditional Christian nomen- 
clature. Both are profoundly convinced 
that religion is a necessary element of hu- 
man life, and deeply concerned to commend 
Christianity to our age. 

Sabatier represents the advanced line of 
French liberal Protestantism; and in this 
book he speaks to his brethren of the con- 
servative Protestant section as well as to 
the Roman Catholics and to the sceptics and 
agnostics, who constitute the body of the 
educated people in France. To those who 
know Sabatier it is needless to say that his 
tone is throughout calm and respectful, and 
that his style has the clearness that we ex- 
pect from French writers. He brings to his 
task historical learning and psychological 
insight. His sketches of the Roman doc- 
trine of Church infallibility and the Protes- 
tant doctrine of Scripture infallibility form 
in themselves an interesting book. Like 
Martineau he adopts fully modern critical 
methods and results in the treatment of Old 
Testament and New Testament, while he 
attaches the highest importance to the Bible 
as the religious book of the world. He uses 
language, indeed, that will seem to some 


* RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF 
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Protestant Faculty of Theology in the University of Paris. 
Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton, ew York; 
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persons extreme. Christianity, he says; can- 
not live without the Church, and the Church 
cannot live without the Bible; but the sig- 
nificance of such statements is modified by 
his subsequent explanations. 

The chief interest of the book for us lies 
in the third part, in which the author ex- 
pounds the religion of the spirit. In the 
question at issue, as we know, the main diffi- 
culty is to determine the relation between 
two sorts of authority, the internal and the 
external; how to harmonize the claims of 
the individual, human soul and those of the 
universal voice of humanity. Sabatier’s 
contribution to the solution of the problem 
is expressed in his definition of the religion 
of the spirit. Of this religion, he says, the 
form is liberty and the content the gos- 
pel. The liberty of the human spirit, he 
explains, is the freedom to determine itself 
It is the right to obey the law of one’s being. 
The man grows, according to a directing 
idea, latent in his organism (the power of 
this directing idea is what Christians call 
the Holy Spirit in the soul). The law the man 
obeys is nothing else than the law of God. 
A moral being is of necessity religious: he 
who devotes himself to the ideal law of hu- 
manity performs an act of religious faith. 
Of such spiritual liberty Jesus is our highest 
example: he was always autonomous. The 
gospel, according to Sabatier, is the law of 
the Father becoming inward in man, and 
salvation is the deliverance from the power 
of evil. Sabatier thinks that the relation 
of the person of Jesus to the religion of the 
spirit has not been satisfactorily cleared up. 
Can one, he asks, be a Christian without 
being attached to his person by an especial 
tie? And, if so, can Christianity be the 
wholly interior and moral religion of the 
spirit? ‘‘The most pious, as the most 
learned, men,” he goes on ‘‘waver between 
the orthodox solution, which makes of the 
historic person of Jesus a metaphysical en- 
tity, a second God in the dogma of the Trin- 
ity, and the solution of Unitarian rationalism, 
which breaks every tie between the person 
of Jesus and the Christian faith, and makes 
him a prophet and a martyr to his gospel.” 
His answer to these questions is that Jesus, 
while he taught us new doctrine, invites his 
disciples to enter into the mystery of his 
own inward life; and thus it is that in the 
normal course of things the person of Christ 
is the essential factor in the Christian re- 
ligion. What makes us Christians is not 
the letter of the gospel, it is the spirit of 
Christ, and the spirit is the emanation of his 
consciousness. 

This assumes that we know the inward 
life of Jesus. The question may be asked 
how far this life is revealed in the records, 
and how far our conception of it is due to 
the impersonation of our own ideals. It 
would be interesting to have Sabatier’s views 
on this point; and there are other questions, 
not discussed by him, that we should be glad 
to have answered. Is it, for example, only 
into the life of Jesus that Christians should 
seek to enter, or did he himself have a spir- 
itual history and a training? Did he draw 
his inspiration partly from prophets and 
psalmists, and perhaps from other sources 
outside of Judaism? And, if so, may we 
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likewise draw from all accessible sources and 
yet remain Christians? To obey the ideal 
law of humanity, Sabatier says, is to be re- 
ligious. What, then, is the position of one 
who obeys this law without having heard 
of Jesus? Is the religion of the spirit con- 
terminous with Christianity, or is Christian- 
ity only one branch of a larger faith that 
embraces the world of spiritual thinkers? 
These questions are suggested by Sabatier’s 
definition of what he declares to be the ideal 
and final religion, and doubtless his answers 
to them, if he had given answers, would have 
been characterized by the frankness and in- 
sight that appear throughout the book. The 
volume is not only delightful reading, but 
is also full of suggestion and inspiration. 


THE CoMPLETE Works OF RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON, Centenary edition. Vols. VI. 
and VII.: Conduct of Life, Society and Soli- 
tude, By Edward Waldo Emerson. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—Next to origi- 
nal work, such as Mr. Emerson turned out, 
we can hardly imagine any occupation more 
delightful than that of the editor of these 
volumes, who sits down among books, in an 
atmosphere charged with the spirit of Emer- 
son, to trace the unfolding of his wonderful 
mind and to write the natural history of his 
essays and poems. That which Emerson 
wrote was so directly a product of his inner 
life, as modified by his contact with men and 
books, and the traces of his workmanship 
with the chips from his workshop are so 
abundant that it is possible to take each 
essay by itself and show just how it grew 
in his thought and was shaped by his cun- 
ning hand. In the two volumes before us 
Emerson writes about life as he saw it, after 
he had harnessed himself to his work and 
had gained wide experience of men and 
events in his many journeys throughout the 
North and West. The wonder grows that 
a man so set apart from his fellows by his 
lofty ideals and his sincere speech should 
yet have found such currency and acceptance 
among people of all classes, from Boston to 
the Mississippi Valley. That he should have 
depended upon his lecture tours for the sup- 
port of himself and his family during many 
years proves that the hostility to him, about 
which we have recently heard so much, was 
largely mythical, and that in the mind of 
the common people, in the towns and cities 
of the North and West, there was some 
quick sensibility to the things of the higher 
life which made them receptive to his thought 
and teaching. Mr. Emerson, wherever he 
went, speaking in churches or college halls, 
everywhere spoke his mind, commonly with 
a welcome and an invitation to come again. 
He was not infallible, as, for instance, when 
he told how the new church was to come 
through moral science and the mathematics 
of ethical law. ‘Those who have tried the 
experiment in sad sincerity are learning that 
the church which is to be must come by the 
gentle process of evolution, and not by a be- 
ginning made among the rudiments of the 
moral life. Perhaps some hint of a percep- 
tion of this truth may be found in the fact 
that the habit of regular church-going, 
maintained by Mr. Emerson during the first 
years of his life in}Concord,{he;restuumed at 
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a later time. One cannot open these notes | vant Cuffee is the representative of the Amer- 
anywhere without finding some charming|icanized negro. Various other American 


suggestion of the gracious personality of the 
author, and characteristic hints of his rela- 
tion to the best things in the life about him, 
What a hint of his modesty we find in a 
statement he made in 1859: ‘‘I am a natural 
reader, and only a writer in the absence of 
natural writers. In a true time I should 
never have written.”’ But he could be per- 
emptory, as with a book agent who was in- 
sistent in pushing a new book upon his 
notice. He said: ‘Young man, it is not for 
you to tell me what to read. I read for 
other people.” Nothing is more beautiful 
in these records than the account of the 
effect upon Mr. Emerson of the generosity 
of his friends at the time when his house was 
burned and his forces failed him in 1872, 
“The gift which was so lovingly and deli- 
cately urged upon him by their well-chosen 
ambassadors” he could not refuse, although 
he protested that thus far he had stood on 
his own feet. But Dr. Emerson says, ‘The 
gift really prolonged his life and saved his 
peace of mind during the remaining ten 
years; for he was no longer fit for the lectur- 
ing trip upon which he depended.” 


‘THE AMERICAN PRISONER. A romance of 
the West Country. By Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.—There 
is endless fascination for American readers 
in descriptions and tales of the west of Eng- 
land. ‘This is partly due to the contrast be- 
tween the wild moorland of that region and 
our own landscape, partly to the associa- 
tions and traditions which are connected 
with memories of the wars of the Revolu- 
tion and of 1812, and have become a kind 
of folk-lore with our people, and also to the 
fact which furnishes the motive for this 
romance,—the imprisonment of so many 
American prisoners at Dartmoor during our 
last war with England. Ninety years have 
passed since the survivors of that dreary 
captivity were set free. Probably no vet- 
eran remains to tell the story; but, wherever 
we find the children or the grand-children 
of those who suffered there, we may still 
listen to romantic tales of danger, suffering, 
plots to win freedom, and cruel measures to 
break the spirit of the men who were held 
to be not only the enemies of England, but 
rebels and traitors, and who, because of the 
revolt of the colonies forty years before, de- 
served to be hanged without mercy. Mr. 
Phillpotts has evidently studied his subject 
with care, and writes with entire sympathy 
for ‘“‘the American prisoner,” who suffered 
all manner of indignities even after peace 
was declared between the two countries. 
But, after all, the story of the prison is an 
episode which might be omitted without 
much harm to the novel. ‘The real theme of 
the novel is Dartmoor itself and the roman- 
tic love-story that winds itself around the 
fortunes of all the people who come within 
its range. The American hero of the tale 
is one Cecil Stark, a kinsman of Gen. Stark, 
known to American boys as the hero of the 
battle of Bennington and the husband of 
Molly Stark. He is supposed to represent 
the best society in Vermont, whilejhis_ser- 


characters appear, representing the army 
and navy: one in particular is intended to 
represent the Vermont Yankee. We cannot 
say that the dialect of any of these persons 
seems to us convincing: we do not recognize 
the terms of expression which have been 
familiar to us from childhood. Of the Eng- 
lish dialect Mr. Phillpotts is master, if we 
mey trust our own impressions and recollec- 
tions of the west of England. The life of 
the moorland is described with wonderful 
vigor, and the characteristics of the people 
who master it or are mastered by it stand 
out with lifelike distinctness and power. 
There are some hiding-places of many kinds, 
one of them a cave with a concealed entrance, 
blocked by a stone turning on a pivot, with 
variuus other dramatic accessories, which 
may or may not be common to Dartmoor. 
The story is one of great interest, and will 
please its circle of readers in spite of the 
minor defects which we have hinted at. 


ANTHRACITE Coal COMMUNITIES. By Peter 
Roberts, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.50.—Students of industrial - 
and social problems will find Dr. Roberts’s 
book a storehouse of information concerning 
the social, educational, and moral life of 
workers in the coal regions. The future 
peace and well-being of these communities 
depends largely on the enlightened help and 
impulse for better things that can and must 
be extended to them as their need becomes 
known with clearness. ‘Two years ago, ina 
book called The Anthracite Coal Industry, Dr. 
Roberts gave facts relating to the economic 
life of the people. Here conditions of the 
social and moral life are prominent. After 
setting forth with considerable detail the 
conditions of territory, immigration, and the 
various nationalities of men working here 
together, he devotes an entire chapter to the 
consideration of the Slav employees, show- 
ing that Slav nature is good material to 
work upon and full of promise. Different 
ways of living, the standards of homes, the 
educational apparatus that can be made use- 
ful, the clubs, saloons, crime, charity, and 
politics aré all topics that yield much data 
for thoughtful consideration by those whose 
training and opportunity gives them a cer- 
tain responsibility for the peaceful progres- 
sion of large classes of citizens into decency 
and prosperity. Dr. Roberts’s suggestions 
are subordinated to the great body of facts 
which he wishes to present, but they are 
always to the point, To raise the physical 
standards of the people, to decrease the evils 
of alcoholism, thriftlessnmess, and extrava- 
gance, the first need is for better mothers, 
trained for decent house and home keeping 
and the bringing up of children. An intelli- 
gent system of education is needed, In- 
telligent legislation can do much in certain 
directions, personal effort can do more, and 
the churches, if they will concentrate effort 
and place emphasis where it is most needed, 
can awaken ideals that will do most of all 
perhaps. Dr. Roberts believes that the best 
intellects of the church should devise ways 

meet the problems here suggested. ‘The 

urch will be in the world,” says Dr. Rob- 
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erts, ‘as long as men feel the badness of sin 
and the goodness of virtue, as long as love 
is more attractive than hate; but the danger 
lies in the fact that it will not be to the 
people of the twentieth century what it has 
been in the history of every nation in Christ- 
endom,—a restraining and purifying power, 
a regenerating and inspiring force, a unifying 
and uplifting factor in society. When the 
church shall again mean all this to society, 
then will its social service increase.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Miss Maud K. Wellington of Wellington, 
Mass., has sent out a book of verses which 
indicate the manner in which the writer has 
been able to occupy herself at times during 
several years of invalidism. The opening 
poem, much longer than any of the others, 
is called “The Engagement of the Bachelor’s 
Button,”—a playful characterization of many 
flowers and a description of the part they 
took in the important event described. 
Rather more than half the verses are in- 
tended for children, or humorous in charac- 
ter. The book is for sale in Boston at the 
Unitarian Book Rooms, 25 Beacon Street. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Prof. F, V. N. Painter of Roanoke College 
has prepared a small book as an Element- 
ary Guide to Literary Criticism, which aims to 
show the student what to look for in the 
study of literary work. It is a practical 
text-book and develops a new point of view 
for the academic study of English ‘The first 
part discusses the fundamental principles 
of intelligent criticism, the second explains 
the technique of analysis of literature into 
rhetorical elements, and the third sets forth 
the different kinds of writing, with their 
nature, structure, and classification. The 
book is therefore suggestive rather than 
purely didactic, and it contributes a new 
and needed element to the formal study of 
literature. It is published by Ginn & Co, 
Mailing price, 95 cents. 
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From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Viking’s Skull. By John R. Carling. $1.50. 
The Rainbow Chasers. By John H. Whitson. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Plane Trigonometry. By James M. Taylor. 75 cents. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Horse-Leech’s Daughter. By Margaret Doyle Jack- 
son, $1.50. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
The Radiant Road. By Ethelwyn Wetherald. $1.25. 
Friends Hitherand Yon. By L. F.S. Barnard. $1. 
Hezekiah’s Kortship. By Hezekiah Jones’s Wife. $1.25. 
q From Harter Brothers, New York. 
Sir Mortimer. By Mary Johnston. $1.50. 
The Easter Story. By Hannah Warner. 50 cents. 
From D. asdlesen. & Co., New Vork. 
The Modern Bank. By Amos K. Fiske. $1.50 net. 
_. From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Life of Dean Farrar. By Reginald A. Farrar. $2 net. 
mt ‘one = * oat ceed Sons, oad York. 
e essages e its. 
McFadeee ° salmis' y John Edgar 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
The Troubled Woman. By Clara Morris. ‘cents, 
Parsifal. Story and Analysis of Wagner’s Great Opera. 
By H.R. . 40 cents. 
From Macmillan Com, New York. 
The Hourglass and Other Plays. Oo D vow, 
bi a paar of Songs maf Lyrics. By Francis 
American Music. By Louis C. Elson. $5 net. 
Lord Acton’s Letters to M Gladstone, 
ee eg om se ary Gladstone. Edited by 
From Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, Cai. 
Psychological Year Book. Edited by Teen, Unenigs 50 


cents. 
From the Argus Press, Columbus, Ohio. 
An Examination of Society. By Louis Wallis, ete net, 
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American Standard 


Revised 
Bible 


When this latest version 
of the Bible in the English 
language was _ published 
in August, 1901, it instantly § 
received the highest praise § 
from all competent critics. 
It has been pronounced by 
; the religious press and byf 

Biblical scholars to be the 


Best Translation of the 
Scriptures Ever Published | 

This commendation has been not only § 
hearty and sincere, but also wonderfully 
unanimous. The ones who were quick- § 
B est to assert the superiority of this ver- 
sion were those authorities who may § 
justly be considered the best qualified 
to express an opinion. 
G0 The Sunday School Times pronounces 
it “the standard translation of the Bible 
for the English-speaking world.” The§ 
Interior also declares it to be “the most 
excellent translation of the Holy Script- 
ures ever published in the English 
tongue.” If space permitted, we could 
give a host of similar opinions. 

All Bible students will be glad to know 
that they can now obtain a 


Teachers’ Edition 

of the American Standard Revised Bible 
with everything entirely mew and pre- 
pared especially to conforn exactly 
with the wording of this version. 

Besides publishing the American Standard Re- 
vised Bible in a large variety of sizes and bind- 
ings, we also publish over four hundred styles 


of the King James Version. For sale by all 
booksellers. 


Write to the publishers for complete catalogue 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs. 
37 East 18th St., New York. ~ | 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street pr Oe ee Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Infinity of Man. 

2. A Positive Religion. 

3. Education and Religion. 

4. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
5. The Rock of Ages. 

6. Herbert Spencer. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street ee Boston 
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IN HIS STEPS, “What Would Jesus Do?” 
Cc, M. SHELDON. 

2. Crucifixion of Phillip Strong, <8 
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Who Killed Joe’s Baby? - - Paper, 10c. 
The Wheels of the Machine, - Paper, 10c., 
His Mother’s Prayers, - - - - 10c. 
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IN HIS STEPS, Illustrated, Large Type, Gilt 
Top, 12 Full-page Illustrations, Cloth, cover 
design in blue, white and gold,in box, $1.00 

THE REFORMER, - - - Cloth, $1.00 

THE NARROW GATE, - - Cloth, $1.00 

Victoria, by Grapho, - - - Cloth, 50c. 

Beasts of Ephesus, James Brand, D.D., 

Cloth, $1.00 

An Elementary Catechism, W. E. Barton, 5c. 

Saloon Law Nullification, A. C. Rankin, 

Flexible Binding, 50c. 

Lest We Forget, - - by Joseph Hocking 

All Men are Liars, - s Sf 

The Scarlet Woman, - 4 ae 

With Illustrations, cloth, $1.25 each. 

Hymns Historically Famous, Col. Nicholas 
Smith, cloth, with 24 portraits, - $1.25 

THE ADVANCE(Congregational Weekly)$2.00 
per year. Trial Offer, three months, 25c. 
Sample copies on request. 

THE ADVANCE ALMANAC and Manual 


ot Congregationalism, - - - -  6e. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 
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By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
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making paper defining the motives and duties 
of the Christian minister. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA- 
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Che Home. 
The Mystic. 


People say to me, 
“*A penny for your thought!” 
And I can’t remember thinking, 
And I should think I ought. 
I wasn’t sleeping, either; 
I know that, because 
I saw things out of both my eyes: 
I wonder where I was. 


Now I’m back, I see them 
Sitting all around; 
And the noise together 
Makes a purring sound. 
But I know something more 
Than just awhile ago. 
I know something more : 
I wonder what I know! 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


For the Christzan Register. 


The Green and White Dishes. 


BY SARAH PRATT. 


Janey and I were full of glee as we went 
skipping down Coronation Street and across 
the moor to the old North-western Station, 
where from the banks close by one had a 
grand view of the North Sea. The day 
before a letter had come from our father, 
telling us that his ship had arrived at Hartle- 
pool. That made us very happy, for we 
knew that we were to go there. So this 
morning the three of us started, my mother, 
my sister, and myself. 

The journey from Sunderland to Hartle- 
pool was familiar to us, so we got much 
pleasure out of it. It was not long though. 
Just as soon as the guard unlocked the car- 
riage door, we found our father waiting for 
us. Hartlepool is rather a smoky town, 
but we did not mind that; and, when we had 
got into a cab and were rattling over the 
stones, we were as happy as birds in June, 
for we were going on board of ship. We 
went directly to the dock, and there were 
two sailors in the long boat ready to row us 
to the Tagus, as she had not yet been brought 
up to the landing. 

The sailors were glad to see us children, 
and also our mother; for she did many kind 
things for one and another of them, and they 
often had favors when she was on board. 

Janey and I were very alert about climb- 
ing the ladder that hangs over the ship’s 
side, and all the sailors had to do was to 
look out till we were safe on deck. We 
were so familiar with the good old ship that 
we knew just where to go when we were 
once on board. 

We went at once to the chief mate’s room, 
which he always gave up to us when we were 
on board, and which was near to our father’s 
and mother’s. : 

Everything goes like clock-work on board 
of ship; and we had to hurry to be ready for 
our five o’clock tea, which was very simple. 
One of the things which we children liked 
véry much was ship biscuit, soaked in cold 
water and then warmed and buttered. 
Janey always thought it great fun at meal- 


times to help the cabin-boy bring dishes |. 


and food from the cook-house, and some- 
times the poor boy got into trouble when 
she insisted on taking some very hot dishes, 
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The ship had just come from New York, 
and its cargo was in part Indian corn. 
Neither Janey nor I had ever seen unground 
Indian corn, and we had no idea that it had 
to be ground before it was*eaten: we were 
much interested in it, and tried hard to 
swallow a little. We felt so sorry for the 
poor Indians who had to live on such stuff! 

After the cargo had been unloaded, there 
was a little leisure on board of ship, and 
father and mother were occasionally invited 
to take dinner with old friends. 

One day they went to dine with Mrs. 
Vaughn, whom we liked very much; but 
we were little English girls, and it never 
occurred to us or to anybody else that we 
might go out to dinner. We did not in the 
least mind being left; for we knew that we 
should have a jolly time while they were 
gone, and we did. 

Bill made molasses candy. He had been 
with father a long time, and he was so queer. 
How we used to laugh and laugh at the 
funny things he said! ‘wo other sailors 
put up a swing between the masts, and 
spent their time swinging us. Then the 
cabin-boy knew just what we were to have 
for supper, and he took great pains to have 
things nice. 

When it got to be evening, we went down 
into the cabin and sat on the lockers and 
told stories. The lockers were along the 
side of the cabin, and had many interesting 
things in them, such as charts, flags, and 
the log-book. 

I remember that I made up a story of 
the meeting of two ships in mid-ocean, and 
how there was great trouble on one ship 
and through the use of flags one captain 
told the other all about it. In my sister’s 
favorite continued story she imagined that 
I was not her real sister, but had been given 
to her mother by a gypsy. My real name, 
she said, was Fletcher instead of Douglas, 
as I supposed. I never enjoyed that story 
very well because she always made it seem 
so real; yet it quite fascinated me, and I 
wished it continued for the fresh incidents 
that she brought in. 

We had permission to sit up until father 
and mother came; and, when it was time 
for them, we went on deck. We could see 
in the twilight which lasts so long in Eng- 
land, and very soon we heard father’s voice 
calling, ‘“Tagus, ahoy!’’ ‘Then a sailor called 
back, ‘“‘Ay, ay, captain!” And he was down 
the ship’s side and in the boat in a minute, 
and they were coming. : 

We were pretty gay and happy to see them 
again. 

As father stepped on deck, he gave me 
a bundle almost too large for me to hold, 
but with Janey’s help I managed to get it 
upon the long cabin table. Some one cut 
the strings, and very soon the wrappings 
were off; and then in our excitement we saw 
a box of thin, smooth wood which we knew 
contained some precious thing, for we had 
had the same sort of a box before with toys 
from Germany, but never one so large. 
What could it be? 

At last the lid was taken off. There, 
to our surprise and joy, were dishes, a set of 
doll’s dishes, looking so lovely among the 


‘soft packing, and showing that they were 
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beautiful green and white. They were not 
small: the plates were as large as bread-and- 
butter plates. The sugar bowl and cream 
pitcher were of such pretty shapes, and 
the cups and saucers were just like any 
dainty teacups. Our dear Mrs. Vaughn 
had sent them to us. 

The next morning we went to the con- 
fectioner’s and bought some little seed cakes 
and biscuits, and then stopped and invited 
two of our little friends to come for a four- 
o’clock tea-party on board of ship. 

It was a very jolly party, at which the 
sailors, with smiling faces, helped to do the 
honors of the occasion. 

After we got home we had other parties 
with the green and white dishes, to which 
we invited Sarah and Lizzie Scott; and on 
these occasions our two wax dolls, who 
were kept in the top drawer of the tall chest 
of drawers in the big bedroom, always sat up 
at the table very straight in their best frocks. 

Once, when our mother was going on- 
a voyage, we took the dishes to grand- 
father’s, where we were going to stay while 
she was gone. I remember just how they 
used to look in the corner cupboard in the 
living-room, not too high for us to reach. ~ 

And in that cupboard they were left when 
we came to America. 


The Singing Doll. 


The Nursery People had a visitor who was 
no other than Great-aunt Pattie’s favorite 
doll. For many years she had lain forgotten 
in a cedar chest in the East, and had at last 
been found and sent to Great-aunt Pattie’s 
little mamesake, Miss Patience Brownell. 
And that is how the Nursery People came to 
know her, and how this story happened to 
be told. 

Aunt Pattie’s doll was not nearly as pretty 
as the every-day dollie, nor as beautifully 
dressed as the Paris doll. Indeed, her clothes 
were quite old-fashioned; but they smelled 
deliciously of lavender. 

‘Perhaps you don’t know,” she said one 
evening, ‘‘that I was the first singing dollie 
ever brought to this country.’’ 

“No: were you?” said every one at once. 
Then they said, ‘‘Won’t you please sing for 
us, Miss Patience?” 

“Oh, no! I could not. My voice is so 
cracked and old! I would not, for the world. 
The other day, when Patience was showing 
me to her little friends, I was so afraid she 
would find that hidden spring and touch it, 
and I should have to sing to those little girls, 
who would want to laugh. Yet once I could 
sing very nicely, and because I could I think 
I saved my dear little mistress from a great 
harm.” 

“Tell us about it, please,’’ said the Toy 
Piano. 

“Yes, do-o,” said the little Cuckoo from 
her perch on the clock, 

So she began: “It was long ago, when I 
was quite a child and lived with the first 
little Patience. The Brownells were living 
on a farm in what wa'’s then quite a wilder- 
ness. There was a grove of trees on one side 
of the clearing, and on the other the broad 
river, 
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“Now it happened one day that Patience’s 
father and mother went to town and left the 
little\maid allalone. Indeed, she was twelve, 
and quite old enough to leave. She had her 
stint of spinning ta do, her baking to see to, 
and, best of all, she had me. So she was con- 
tent to stay. 

““Now Patience, child, if the Indians 
should come, though there is little danger, 
just you go down cellar and lock the door, 
and you will be safe,’ said her mother as she 
kissed her good-bye. 

“The hours sped happily for the little 
girl. She had finished her spinning, and, 
taking the brown loaves from the oven, was 
about to spend an hour or two with me. 
Then who should she spy but old Grey Fox 
with his squaw and eldest son coming straight 
toward the house. ; 

“Was she afraid? Not a bit of it. She 
would not have been her father’s daughter 
if she had been. In a flash she locked up 
all the baking except a pan of doughnuts, 
which she placed on the table with the hope 
that the Indians would go as soon as they 
had something to eat. 

“Then she flew to her place of refuge, but 
she had forgotten me. There I lay in the 
middle of the floor, just where she had 
dropped me. I think she would have rushed 
to my rescue, but it was too late. The Ind- 
ians were already in the house, 

“They ate the cakes and rummaged about 
to their hearts’ content. Then suddenly 
Mrs. Grey Fox stepped on me. Of course I 
began to sing. That frightened her, so I 
sang all the harder. When she found that 
the sound really came from me, she shrieked 
and ran to the door, the others followed, and 
in less than a minute there was not an Indian 
in sight. They thought I was a witch, I 
suppose. 

“Then my dear little mistress came from 
her hiding-place; and, oh, how she did hug 
me! Afterward she took the very best care 
of me. If she hadn’t, I should never have 
lived to see her dear little niece. And 
that,” finished Aunt Pattie’s doll, ‘“‘is all of 
the story.” 

“T think you were very brave,’ said the 
Paris Doll. ‘I’m sure I should have fainted.” 

“It’s a wonder your hair did not turn 
gray,” said the little Cuckoo.—Pearl Howard 
Campbell, in Sunday School Times. 


The Trojan Horse at School. 


On one Tuesday afternoon in particular, 
I remember, the talk around the fire after 
school began with that tale of the celebrated 
wooden horse which Virgil makes A¢neas 
tell as a sort of after-dinner story in the sec- 
ond book of the Ajneid. Our teacher, always 
hoping against hope that he might some day 
interest us in his beloved Virgil, had that 
afternoon been dwelling on the great poet’s 
talent as a raconteur. 

It is needless to say that we rejected the 
whole narrative as puerile. The school 
genius indeed made some modifying re- 
flections in regard to the primitiveness of 
the age in which the deception was located. 
““T s’pose we ought to consider,” he began 
deprecatingly; but the uncouth lad brusquely 

interrupted, 7 hia va palais: | 
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“We ain’t got to consider nothin’,” he 
declared, “except that the’ wa’n’t any last 
one of ’em ’t had any more head’n a carpet 
tack.” 

“A wooden hoss,’’ the class orator sneered, 
taking up the theme, ‘‘poh! ’twouldn’t fool 
a baby. My little brother had one for a 
Christmas present, an’ ’twouldn’t go into 
his stockin’, so mother took an’ hitched it 
on with a string.” 

“Tl bait ye, sir,” the uncouth lad de- 
claimed oratorically, ‘‘that we couldn’t ’a’ 
fooled the rebels with any wooden hoss when 
we was tryin’ to take Richmond. If they’d 
seen us drawin’ off an’ leavin’ any such 
contrivance round to hitch to their stockin’, 
they’d said: ‘No, thank ye. We ain’t keepin’ 
Christmas this year; an’, if we was, the 
Yankees ain’t no Santy Claus.’’’—Martha 
Baker Dunn, tn Atlantic. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Kettle’s Song. 


BY MILTON L. MURDOCK. 


What is the song that the kettle sings, 
Droning along like a buzzing fly, 

Dancing away with its see-saw swings, 
Fast, ay, and faster as time jogs by? 

“ Home and welcome and right good cheer,’’ 
— A jolly good song it sings, I wot,— 

‘“ A good warm stew when the goodman’s here, 
And a cup of tea that is piping hot.” 


What is the song that the kettle sings, 
Gushing away with its geyser jets, 

Spuming and spouting in spiral rings, 
Clapping its cover like castanets? 

‘* Dainty dishes, unstinted joys,” 
—A cheery chorus of right good will,— 

“‘ Hungry and happy girls and boys, 
And glad home-coming when days are chill,’’ 


What is the song that the kettle sings, 
Hissing away like a silly goose, 
While Polly washes the supper things, 
And scalds them well for the morrow’s use? 
“Warmth and comfort, a long night’s rest,” 
—I wis ’tis a song of rare delight,— 
“A good, hot jug for each sleepy guest ; 
For ’tis bedtime, mother, and so good-night.’’ 


“The Farmer Chipmunk.” 


In the Zodlogical Garden in New York 
City there is a chipmunk which has earned 
for himself the name of the ‘Farmer Chip- 
munk.’’ He lives in a large wire cage, 
which encloses considerable ground. This 
is the way, according to the World’s Events, 
he obtained his reputation as a farmer :— 


One day the keeper happened to notice 
that there were several blades of corn grow- 
ing in one corner of the chipmunk’s yard. 
It looked as if the little animal had planted 
them, for he guarded them carefully and 
drove away the birds that slipped in once 
in a while through the wire netting. The 
blades soon grew into vigorous stalks, tas- 
selled, and developed several vigorous ears. 
Then, when the ears of corn had grown firm 
and hard and full of milk, the little fellow 
climbed up the stalks and feasted on the 
sweet pulp. When he saw a bird dart down 
for a bite, he would leap up the cornstalk 
even more rapidly, flash his tail about, and 
scare the intruder away. 

Some people say that a few kernels which 
some of the park visitors threw him had 
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accidentally fallen into the loam, and thus 
corn had sprung into life: But the keeper 
shakes his head. He believes the chipmunk 
planted the corn on purpose. If: the chip- 
munk did not sow the corn, he says, it is 
no sign that he did not know enough, At 
any rate, he is wise enough to reap his har- 
vest. 


Dandy and the Axe. 


Dandy was a little dog who lived with 
his mistress in a New York apartment flat 
up two flights of stairs. They indulged in 
the luxury of an open wood fire in cool 
weather, and Dandy was the errand boy 
who brought wood from the cellar when 
necessary. 

One day Mrs. Scott, his mistress, discov- 
ered she had no wood, so she said, ‘‘Dandy, 
go down cellar and bring me a stick of wood.” 
(He usually brought ‘one stick at a time, 
and travelled up and down stairs until the 
wood-box was replenished.) 

Away went Dandy as gay as a lark, but 
only to appear in a few minutes with a very 
doleful air and without any wood. 

“Why, Dandy,’ said Mrs. Scott, “did 
you hear me? I said bring up some wood.” 

Downstairs went the little dog a second 
time, and soon Mrs. Scott heard a noise as 
of something being pulled or dragged across 
the cellar floar. Going herself to investi- 
gate, she found the little dog at the foot of 
the cellar stairs with the axe, the handle of 
which was in his mouth, and he was trying 
his best to carry it up the stairs to her, to 
show her there was no wood cut. 

This is a true story, and may be vouched. 
for.—Christian Endeavor World. 


“Q mamma!’ called Addie, aged five, 
“the baby is eating all the parlor off the 
matches !’’—Y outh’s Companion. 


When Polly for the first time saw the 
wreaths of holly and evergreen for Christ- 
mas decoration, she gazed at! them with de- 
light, and exclaimed, “Oh, see the holes 
all trimmed !’’—Selected. 


She had been giving her class of little 
girls a history of the Mississippi River, and 
incidentally stated to them that the word 
“Mississippi? meant ‘Father of Waters.” 
One of the smallest tots in the class, after 
hearing this statement, raised her hand and 
said: ‘‘Miss Johnson, if that name means 
‘Father of Waters,’ why didn’t they call the 
river ‘Mister Sippi?’”’ 
————————L——L— 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
Oi Peake tier) 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special — which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. Adi grocers and druggists, 
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Good News. 


Palm Sunday and Easter. 


A roadway carpeted with palms and flowers, 
A welcome shouted by the eager throng ; 
A thousand voices sing in David’s song, 

* Messiah comes, the nation’s king and ours!” 


Shouts, songs, and palms! Yet, as the week goes by, 
The shouts are silenced and the palms are dry, 

Till that last day, when blackness shrouds the sky, 
And those who shouted then, to-day cry “‘Crucify !” 


A cold, dark morning and a new-made tomb; 

Three weeping women groping through the gloom 
To dress a corpse from which the life has gone. 

“And who shall roll away for us the stone?” 


Only one streak of twilight, cold and gray, 
Whitens the ast and gives a hope of day; 
But see, it mountsthe heavens! ‘TheSun! the Sun!’’ 
See for the world Eternal Life begun. 
—E. E. Hale. 


Let Your Light Shine. 


Dr. Bellows used to say that the Unita- 
rian way of carrying on Unitarian missions 
was illustrated in a little parable which he 
did not dislike to repeat. An estimable lady 
of the best and highest “culture” found her- 
self obliged to earn her own living. Her 
friends fitted her out with a good basket and 
an assortment of good matches, that she 
might earn a modest ‘livelihood by selling 
matches. The scene is supposed to be in 
a prosperous city which knows what hustling 
is. The good lady knows what her duty is 
to her household, dresses herself properly, 
and goes out in the public square. Then 
she finds a secluded corner where no one 
passes, screens herself from the wind, sits 
down, and in a plaintive voice cries, “Matches, 
matches!’ And then in a voice quite as 
loud she addresses herself, ‘Oh, dear, I hope 
nobody will hear me!’ Then again, ‘‘Matches, 
matches! Oh, dear, I hope nobody will see 
me!’ 

It is worth while to repeat this iiaraide 
once a year when the annual contribution 
for the Unitarian Association comes on. The 
parable has no application in Unitarian cir- 
cles, as far as number 25 Beacon Street goes. 
We cannot say that our friends there have 
not sounded the alarm: we cannot say that 
they are negligent in their business. They 
have filled up the basket with matches, and 
they are good matches; and all they want 
is to light them in the dark places of the 
earth. But, if they dispose to-day of all 
to-day’s matches, they have still three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days of this year left for 
which more matches must be provided, and 
in good loud voice they tell us so. 

It is, however, in the next grade that the 
parable comes in. ‘The excellent citizen who 
saunters down the street on Sunday morning 
and considers his duty in regard to preaching 
good tidings to all the world to be accom- 
plished if he gives an hour and a half to that 
service every week, ought to compare him- 
self with this widow lady in her black silk 
dress in the corner of the square. Does he 
care to enlighten the world, or does he like 
to have a good, quiet conscience at home, 
while he leaves other people to their super- 
stitions and abominations? His children are 
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not brought up to be afraid of God. His|in various ways. Hardly in any country of 


children are not troubled with phantoms of 
hell fire. Who is he that he should trouble 
himself about the children of nine-tenths of 
his fellow-men up and down in this land who, 
are taught what he knows is not true in the 
most central affairs of life? 

He even wishes that Dr. Primrose would 
not talk about the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, that he would not mention its mis- 
sions, or ask him to read his little white pam- 
phlets. His own church in New Coventry 
was born into freedom: why should it not 
enter into its rest and let Mrs. Eddy or the 
Methodists or the Baptists or the Catholics 
take the missionary contract for the rest of 
mankind ? 

I received the other day, through the kind 
intervention of Mr. Senator Hoar, an un- 
expected reply to this somewhat indefinite 
question of the respectable American Uni- 
tarian; and the reply was in the German 
language Mr. Hoar had received from Dr. 
Andresen his curious and interesting treatise 
which he calls “‘Ideas as to a world’s religion 
centred upon Jesus,’ —“Ideen zu einer 
jesuzentrischen Weltreligion.” 

Dr. Andresen sent this to Mr. Hoar as 
president of the American Unitarian Con- 
ference, of which my highly respectable lay- 
man has heard, but which he has never at- 
tended. Here is a careful and interesting 
treatise, really meant for popular use, on 
the religion of the twentieth century. Its 
subdivision of subjects is simple,—‘‘The possi- 
bility of a new dogmatic foundation of re- 
ligion: What would be its theory of God? 
What of immortality? How about Jesus?’ 
And then, How will the kingdom of truth 
for the whole world come? 

Somehow or other this book has worked 
its way into a popular circulation. The 
volume which Dr. Andresen sent to our 
conference president, as he would call him, 
is of the second edition. He is a man who 
knows something, and who speaks almost 
from a judicial point of view. So that for 
our well-satisfied friends, who are quite dis- 
posed with our American churches to enter 
into their rest, it is interesting to see what 
he has to say about 25 Beacon Street and 
the First Church in New Coventry and our 
annual subscription for the enlightenment of 
the world, As you read on cheerfully as to 
the ‘‘Christ-centred religion” of the future, you 
find his account of what we are doing. He 
gives us an opportunity to see ourselves as 
others see us. Here are his two pages about 
us, as our friend Mr. Koenig has kindly trans- 
lated it for me. (I undertook to make a 
speech in German to my friends, the Hun- 
garian Christians, in 1873; and our friend 
Dr. Peabody saved me at the last moment 
from congratulating them on their licentious- 
ness when I meant to congratulate them on 
their liberty. I have not, therefore, trusted 
here to my own translation.) 


“It hasbeen prophesied that it is the United 
States whence will come the religion of the 
future. And, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is a tendency to outspoken materialism, 
it cannot be denied that Americans as a rule 
highly value religion. This is proven by |S 
striving for religious truth, manifesting itself 


the world are there so many religious sects 
as in the United States, yet not one of these 
thus far may claim that it has such a high 
and pure doctrine as to justify the belief 
that it will gradually overcome the other 
sects. America has the oldest Unitarian As- 
sociation in the world. No religious com- 
munity has contributed as much toward 
liberating humanity from antiquated doc- 
trines and religious superstition as have the 
Unitarians.* Their. theology follows such 
leaders as Channing, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and Theodore Parker. 

“Unfortunately the Unitarians haveno posi- 
tive statement of dogmas, and it is therefore 
difficult to define their religious position. I 
have perused to that end a number of recent 
works written by Unitarians of England and 
North America.t and to judge from these 
the leading Unitarians are agreed in believing 
in an intelligent, conscious, and personal 
God Father. They reject the most essential 
parts of the Christian dogma, St. Paul’s idea 
of the Lamb sacrificed, the communion, and 
the baptism; but they believe in Jesus as the 
purest pattern (example) and as the highest 
manifestation of God. The redemption of 
man consists in developing the best qualities 
of his nature; the future life is only the fruit 
of the present life; our position after this 
life is determined by our character; every- 
thing tends to make us better qualified for 
the blissfulness of a better world. Whereas 
the problem of God has been treated by 
prominent Unitarians in a deep religious and 
philosophical manner, the question of im- 
mortality has unfortunately found com- 
paratively little consideration. With the 
manifold relations, however, between Amer- 
ica and the Orient, it admits of little doubt 
that the belief in reincarnation will sooner 
or later be submitted to an earnest investi- 
gation. If the justifiable essence (kernel) 
of this belief will be found to be true, the 
leading Unitarians will have a belief which 
corresponds to the ideas set forth in this 
treatise. 

“The Unitarians, just as our liberal Prot- 
estants, are very much averse to anything 
that may be called dogma or formulated 
creed of any kind,—nay, owing to the lack 
of character in their creed, far from stand- 
ing up for their own belief, they admit who- 
ever wishes to be admitted, whether he be 
a Unitarian or not. With such a position as 
this one can hardly believe that the Unitarians 
as such will ever attain at a positive religion: 
It is more probable that from Unitarianism 
a sect will proceed which recognizes the 
necessity of a positive system and a common 
creed in order to stem the tide af growing 
Catholicism... Each new religious formation 
is at first a small sect A universal Christian 
sect, however, will doubtless find numerous 
adherents in all countries, thanks to the 
stupendous work which the Unitarians and 


*Itis also the Unitarians of North America who called 
into existence the “International Council of Unitarians 
and Other Religious Thinkers and Workers,” which held 
its second congress, largely attended, in Amsterdam, Sep- 


ped 3903. 
t Ai ‘rong, Principles and ki of Unitarians’’ 
william Gas au, «Strong Points of esac Christian: 
*; Charles C. "Everett, “The Theol of Unitarians” ; 
les de Perry, ‘‘Unitarianism an itive Faith” ; 
. E, Dowson, ‘ tarianism’’ ; Srioke Herford, “The 
Main Lines of bane as held by Unitarians,”’ hans 
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other liberal religious communities have done | dications of fitness, 


to pave the way for such a new formation. 


It seems to me worth while to translate 
this and print it here by way of an appeal 
to the people whom Dr. Holmes calls ‘the 
cheerful Christian of the Liberal fold.” 

Here is an intelligent observer from an- 
other social order, who speaks of us here as 
one century might speak of another. It is 
clear enough that he thinks that we do not 
care about the rest of the world if only we 
have a good religion for ourselves. What 
he sees is that five hundred thousand Uni- 
tarians in America subscribe about fifteen 
cents apiece toward bringing in the king- 
dom of God among seventy-five million peo- 
ple who are among them. He sees that this 
is what happens in the midst of a prosperous 
community whose only real trouble comes 
from its wealth He knows that the relig- 
ion of the future is to be a “‘Christ-centred”’ 
religion, He has written a careful treatise 
to show this. He sees that these five hun- 
dred thousand people who call themselves 
Unitarians in America know this as well as 
he does; but he evidently thinks that we do 
not care anything about it, or we should do 
something about it. 

Here is the practical suggestion that we do 
have another duty besides “entering into our 
rest.” It is on very high authority that I 
speak when I say that that duty is “to go 
into all the world and proclaim good tidings 


to every creature.” 
Epwarp E, Hate. 
WasuinctTon, D.C, 


————— 


A Training School for Social 
Workers. 


Plans for the organization in Boston of 
a permanent training school for social 
workers have taken definite form, and an- 
nouncement is made of the establishment 
of such a school through the co-operation 
of Harvard University and Simmons Col- 
lege. Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett of Baltimore, 
president of the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, a lecturer at Johns 
Hopkins, and for the past four years presi- 
dent of the department of charities and cor- 
rection of Baltimore, has been appointed 
director. The board of administration will 
include Dr. Brackett, President Eliot of 
Harvard, President Le Favour of Simmons 
College, and at least five additional members, 
leaders in good social work in Boston. ‘Thus, 
both in the director and in the board, the 
school rests on a union of the academic 
and the practical. 

The school will be opened in the fall at a 
central location in Boston: the course will 
cover one academic year from the first week 
in October to the first week in June. A 
certificate of attendance will be given at 
the close of the course, if earned. 

Admission will be limited to those who are 
approyed by the director of the school as 
able to use its opportunities, on considera- 
tion of evidences given in college courses 
which are preparatory for the school, or in 
some form of social work, or from other in- 
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If women, they will 
register in Simmons College, paying a fee of 
one hundred dollars; if men, they will regis- 
ter in a department of Harvard University, 
paying a fee of one hundred and fifty dollars. 
But, for persons employed in some form of 
social work which may be accepted as ful- 
filling the practical requirements of the 
course, the registration fee will be ten dol- 
lars, payable by women to Simmons College, 
by men to Harvard University. 

Of regular students there will be required 
(1) attendance on lectures and conferences 
three times a week, in sessions of two hours 
each, in the early morning; (2) work in some 
field of philanthropic or social service, under 
direction; (3) the preparation of a paper 
based on a careful study during the year of 
some particular problem. For persons al- 
ready at work, these studies can probably 
be made in connection with their particular 
interests. 

The aim of the school will be wholly prac- 
tical,—to. increase the number of available 
and efficient persons, paid or volunteer, who, 
in facing problems of need, shall stand for 
the best efforts for cure and prevention, and 
seek to find the best methods from the les- 
sons of experience and from thoughtful prac- 
tice. 


Sunday-Schools and the American 
Unitarian Association. 


With interest I note the suggestion of the 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, that it would be well to interest the 
Sunday-schools in our missionary work. 

For the past five years the Sunday-schools 
of the Iowa Unitarian Association have con- 
tributed to its missionary work, and have 
been instructed concerning its history and 
aims. 

By the aid of maps showing the location 
of our churches and missions, they have 
learned the need of effort in behalf of our 
common faith. In some of the churches 
one Sunday in March or April has been set 
aside as ‘‘Association Day.” On this day 
our motto—To give is to live’”—is ex- 
plained, and the children make their offer- 
ings in connection with special exercises ex- 
pressing and developing the missionary 
spirit. 

Every year I send to our schools, for dis- 
tribution on the first Sunday in January, 
envelopes, on which are printed the name of 
our State association, its motto, and direc- 
tions for recording the name of the pupil 
who is asked to make an offering on Easter 
Sunday. 

From eleven schools our State association 
receives yearly over one hundred dollars, 
while the children themselves learn more 
about our faith and form the habit of con- 
tributing to its support. 

Great good has resulted from thus inter- 
esting the children in our missionary work; 
but, until some plan is generally adopted of 
giving a certain per cent. of all contributions 
respectively to the State, the district, and 
the national associations, it seems better to 
ask the children to help the local organiza- 
tion, 
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After twenty-five years of experience in 
our missionary work, I am convinced that 
its efficiency would be greatly increased if ~ 
more time, thought, and money were used 
in developing our local conferences and 
through them in strengthening our district 
and national organizations, 

The many appeals for reports and contri- 
butions are confusing to our churches and 
Sunday-schools. Were they asked to give 
for our missionary work, with the knowledge 
that a certain per cent. of their contribu- 
tions would be used respectively by the State, 
the district, and the national organizations, 
I think that the money given would accom- 
plish more good and that the contributions 
would be increased. As it is now, only that 
portion of our missionary money which is 
given directly to the American Unitarian 
Association is reported in the Year Book. 
Some of our Western churches, which give 
more than a hundred dollars annually to 
our missionary work, are reported in the 
Year Book as giving only five or ten dollars 
each, because the larger part of their re- 
spective contributions is justly given to the 
local conference. 

Twice the missionary council has respect- 
fully requested the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to report all of the money given for 
missionary work, whether used by State, 
district, or national association. As yet 
this has not been done, and many of our 
Eastern friends still suppose that every 
Western State receives far more than it 
gives of the money that is used for mission- 
ary work within its borders. This is not the 
case, and it is but just to loyal workers and 
generous givers in both the East and the 
West that the facts should be known. 

Mary A. SAFFORD, 

Secretary of the Iowa Unitarian Association. 


A Hint, 


Church scrap-books are excellent institu- 
tions, and we wonder why so few churches 
keep them. The Dalton (Mass.) church, at 
its annual meeting, cared enough for the 
idea to pass a formal vote, appropriating 
money for such a book and putting it in the 
care of a certain member. Into it, of course, 
will go the weekly calendars, anniversary 
programmes, and much other material of 
inestimable worth to the man or woman who 
a hundred years hence undertakes to write 
a history of the organization.—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


The Mexican Peon. 


The typical peon, indifferent to change 
and progress, is affectionate and faithful in 
all family relations, and sets an example in 
domestic life which might be copied with 
advantage by many Americans. Old age is 
respected and cared for, and a Mexican beg- 
gar is a rarity. The artistic tendencies ex- 
istent in his mixed and ancient ancestry are 
by no means extinct in the peon of to-day; 
and especially is this true of the Mexican 
women, who display in their love for flowers 
and music, and the beautiful generally, tastes 
which are none too universal among white 
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people in this western country. As a 
worker also the Mexican woman is infinitely 
more industrious and faithful than the man. 
She is a good mother, generally speaking, 
although her children, as a rule, betray a 
singular lack of grit. The boys seem worse 
than the girls in this respect. A tap on the 
shoulder from the mother will cause an 
eight-year-old boy to yell for ten minutes, 
unashamed and uncorrected. Boys at play 
together burst into wails concerning injuries, 
mental or physical, minute to invisibility. 
At the same time, however, it must be con- 
ceded that the fiendish whoops in which the 
American boy voices his reasonless ecstacy 
are conspicuous by their absence.—Edith M. 
Nicholl, in ‘‘ The Southern Workman.” 


Washington. 


By inheritance and his marriage Wash- 
ington became, while he was still young, one 
of the richest men in the country; but what 
a contrast between his sort of riches and 
our sorts! He was a planter and a sports- 
man,—a country gentleman. All his home 
days were spent in looking after his farms, 
in breeding various kinds of domestic ani- 
mals, in fishing for profit, in attending to 
the diseases and accidents which befall live 
stock, including slaves, in erecting buildings 
and repairing them, in caring for or improv- 
ing his mills, barns, farm implements and 
tools. He always lived very close to nat- 
ure, and from his boyhood studied the 
weather, the markets, his crops and timber, 
and the various qualities of his lands. He 
was an economical husbandman, attending 
to all the details of the management of his 
large estates. He was constantly on horse- 
back, often riding fifteen miles on his daily 
rounds. At sixty-seven years of age he 
caught the cold which killed him by getting 
wet on horseback, riding as usual about his 
farms, 

Compare this sort of life, physical and 
mental, with the life of the common rich 
American of to-day, who has made his money 
in stocks and bonds, or as a banker, broker, 
or trader, or in the management of great 
transportation or industrial concerns. This 
modern rich man, in all probability, has 
nothing whatever to do with nature or with 
country life. He is soft and tender in body, 
lives in the city, takes no vigorous exercise, 
and has very little personal contact with 
the elemental forces of either nature or man- 
kind. He is not, like Washington, an out- 
of-door man, Washington was a combina- 
tion of land-owner, magistrate, and soldier, 
the best combination for a leader of men 
which the feudal system produced. Our 
modern rich man is apt to possess no one 
of these functions, and any one of which, 
well discharged, has in the past commanded 
the habitual respect of mankind. It is a 
grave misfortune for our country, and es- 
pecially for our rich men, that the modern 
forms of property (namely, stocks and bonds, 
mortgages, and city buildings) do not carry 
with them any inevitable responsibilities to 
the State or involve their owner in personal 
risks and charges as a leader or commander 
of the people. The most enviable rich man 
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to-day is the intelligent industrial or com- 
mercial adventurer or promoter, in the good 
sense of those terms. He takes risks and 
assumes burdens on a large scale, and has 
a chance to develop mind, will, and char- 
acter, just as Queen Elizabeth’s adventurers 
did all over the then known world. 

Again, Washington, as I have already in- 
dicated, was an economical person, careful 
about little expenditures as well as great, 
averse to borrowing money, and utterly 
impatient of waste. If a slave were hope- 
lessly ill, he did not call a doctor to him, 
because it would be a useless expenditure. 
He insisted that the sewing woman Caro- 
lina, who had only made five shirts in a 
week, not being sick, should make nine. He 
entered in his account “thread and needle, 
one penny,’’ and used said thread and needle 
himself. All this closeness and contempt for 
shiftlessness and prodigality were consistent 
with a large and hospitable way of living; 
for during many years of his life he kept 
open house at Mount Vernon. This frugal 
and prudent man knew exactly what it 
meant to devote his “‘life and fortune in the 
cause we are engaged in, if needful,” as he 
wrote in 1774. That was not an exaggerated 
or emotional phrase: it was moderate, but 
it meant business. He risked his whole fort- 
une. What he lost through his service in 
the Revolutionary War is clearly stated in 
a letter written from Mount Vernon in 1784: 
“J made no money from my estate during 
the nine years I was absent from it, and 
brought none home with me. ‘Those who 
owed me, for the most part, took advantage 
of the depreciation, and paid ime off with 
sixpence in the pound. Those to whom I 
was indebted I have yet to pay, without 
other means, if they will not wait, than sell- 
ing part of my estate or distressing those 
who were too honest to take advantage of 
the tender laws to quit scores with me.” 
Should we not all be glad if to-day a hundred 
or two multi-millionaires could give such an 
account as that of their losses incurred in 
the public service, even if they had not like 
Washington risked their lives as well? In 
our times we have come to think that a rich 
man should not be frugal or economical, but 
wasteful or extravagant rather. We have 
even been asked to believe that a cheap coat 
makes a cheap man. If there were a fixed 
relation between a man’s character and the 
price of his clothes, what an improvement 
we should have seen in the national character 
since 1893! At Harvard University 1,200 
students take three meals a day in the great 
dining-room of Memorial Hall, and manage 
the business themselves through an elected 
president and board of directors. These 
officers have proscribed stews, apparently 
because it is a form in which cheap meat 
might be offered them, neglecting the more 
important fact that the stew is the most 
nutritious and digestible form in which 
meats can be eaten. Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
the economist, invented an oven in which 
various kinds of food may be cheaply and 
well prepared with a minimum of attention 
to the process. The workingmen, among 
whom he attempted to introduce it, took no 
interest in it whatever, because it was recom- 
mended to them as a cheap way of preparing 
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inexpensive though excellent food. This 
modern temper affords a most striking con- 
trast to the sentiments and practices of 
Washington,—sentiments and practices which 
underlay his whole public life as well as his 
private life. 

If he were alive to-day, would he not be 
bewildered by much of our talk about the 
rights of men and animals? Washington’s 
mind dwelt very little on rights, and very 
much on duties. For him patriotism was a 
duty, good citizenship was a duty, and for 
the masses of mankind it was a duty to clear 
away the forest, till the ground, and plant 
fruit-trees, just as he prescribed to the hoped- 
for tenants on his Ohio and Kanawha lands. 
For men and women in general he thought 
it a duty to increase and multiply, and to 
make the wilderness glad with rustling crops, 
lowing herds, and children’s voices. When 
he retired from the Presidency, he expressed 
the hope that he might ‘‘make and sell a 
little flour annually.’’ For the first soldier 
and first statesman of his country, surely 
this was a modest anticipation of continued 
usefulness. We think more about our rights 
than our duties. He thought more about 
his duties than his rights. Posterity -has 
given him first place because of the way in 
which he conceived and performed his duties. 
It will judge the leaders of this generation 
by the same standard, whatever their theories 
about human rights.—Charles William Eliot, 
LL, 


Religion and Culture. 

One of the stock assertions of popular 
materialism is that religion is joyless. It 
would seem inconceivable that so solemn a 
reality should fail to dye the soul with a per- 
manent melancholy. The converse is more 
true. It is a frivolous scepticism that is 
sad at heart. The pagan pleasure-seeker 
looked at the glad side of life and wept,— 
wept through his laughter tears of infinite 
woe, But the Christian looked on grim and 
horrible things and smiled,—smiled through 
his tears a radiant smile of triumph. Re- 
ligion, when it is a real power, not only looks 
on tragedy and evil, but looks through them, 
as the saint looks through’ suffering and 
death and presently visualizes the joy of his 
Lord. 

Whatever is a solace or solution for life 
problems is a serious thing. Art, which is 
a ‘‘joy forever,” is a serious thing. No true 
artist ever imagines that art is a toy, any 
more than a true saint imagines heaven a 
sweet illusion. There are, however, some 
people who seem to think that every function 
of our life should be judged mainly, if not 
solely, by its moral purpose and effect. Art, 
they argue, should be appreciated in propor- 
tion as it ministers to the ‘‘good” life. Of 
a painting or a poem they ask, What moral 
influence does it convey? Pushing this 
home, they narrow all beautiful conceptions 
within didactic and ethical limits, and turn 
every lovely tale into a repellent lecture by 
tacking on ‘‘a moral.” Their scheme of 
life offers no hospitable place for a pure 
pleasure, which, like the delight in mere 
color, appears morally indifferent. They are 
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puzzled to know what to say to men who 
pursue art while confessing 


“Of heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 

I cannot ease the burden of your fears 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your 

tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day.” 


Such art would seem a vagrant rogue, and 
they are embarrassed to find room for it in 
a Christian society. Now, the worst of this 
Puritan revolt against an irresponsibly 
jolly and ethically neutral art is that it has 
begotten the counter-revolution of ‘‘art for 
art’s sake.” As a counter-revolution, this 
is, perhaps, justifiable. Art for the sake of 
beauty has, at least, the advantage that be- 
longs to every specialization. It makes the 
profession in a certain degree self-sufficing 
and self-contained, independent of meddle- 
some ‘‘mongerers of moral half-truths.” 
But, when it passes from being a fighting 
motto into an authoritative principle, it be- 
comes itself only an inverted Puritanism. 
It finds its logic in Rossetti’s scheme of 
human society, wherein mankind is divided 
into two classes,—the elect and the fore- 
doomed; one to paint pictures, the other to 
buy them. Thus a great function of the 
human spirit is degraded into pedantry and 
reduced to impotence by removal from the 
freshening tides of moral desires and aver- 
sions. It was the neglect of the deeper 
maxim of art for life’s sake that wrought the 
doom of Greece. 

In much the same way may it not be said 
that a similar error clings to the austere 
maxim, ‘‘ Duty for duty’s sake’”’? That the 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath, means for every one who will think 
it out to the bottom that duties were made 
for man, not man for duties. Put in another 
way, this means duties for spiritual life’s 
sake. The law which none may offend with 
impunity is what has been called the law of 
lifewardness, and this includes far more than 
morality as ordinarily understood. True, 
the overarching authority of spiritual life 
governs all our activities; but this does not 
make void the fact that life thus interpreted 
not merely coincides with morality, but may 
actually overlap it. Is there not a joy in 
beauty which is neither moral nor immoral, 
but simply non-moral, and for joy’s sake emi- 
nently desirable? Even from a_ biological 
or evolutionary point of view, may it not 
prove a pleasant but ethically neutral epi- 
phenomenon? On the other hand, there 
may be a life of stern duty which is neither 
beautiful nor ugly, but destitute of artistic 
significance. And just as a certain too fa- 
miliar type of art may not merely fall out- 
side morality, but actually contradict it, so 
goodness may not merely fall outside art, 
but actually contradict it. There are, in a 
word, ugly duties, duties discharged by 
Whittier’s ‘‘Reformer’’ for life’s sake, even 
at the cost of wrecking things of nameless 
loveliness. 

In addition to beauty and goodness there 
remains a third ideal which every soul per- 
ceives,—truth. But here again we often 
stumble across the fallacy that the only truth 
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that is valuable is the truth that contributes 
something to our moral life, as if there were 
no worth for life in a frank pursuit of truth 
simply to satisfy the prying curiosity of the 
intellect. Is it not more reasonable to admit 
that the instinct for truth, like the instinct 
for beauty, has a legitimate sphere of play 
outside the strictly moral realm? ‘The quest 
of truth as such, apart from any exclusively 
moral purpose, may surely have a legitimate 
place in the fully cultivated life. This is 
often denied, and denied in unwise ways. 
The result is once more a counter revolution, 
this time the counter revolution of science 
which raises a fighting standard inscribed 
“Truth for truth’s sake and knowledge its 
own justification.”” And then we have the 
horrors and inhumanities of a defiant vivi- 
section, a pursuit of truth which is not merely 
non-moral, but which is sometimes, if not 
indeed always, immoral and hideous. 

Our wisdom is to hear the commandment 
which still thunders from the Mount, ‘‘Thou 
shalt have none other gods before me.’’ And 
the God who speaks is he who is our life and 
the length of our days. He is a Trinity of 
three persone, Beauty, Righteousness, Truth, 
and these three are One. The supremely 
spiritual life must include and unify them. 
Viewed separately, they may coincide with, 
they may fall outside of, they may even con- 
tradict each other. But, taken together and 
correctively, they find their symmetry and 
proportion in the Divine Life which embraces 
and harmonizes them. In other words, in 
a completely religious life, truth, goodness, 
beauty, must exist in no disproportion or 
excess, but perfectly. 

All this has an important bearing on the 
modern development of religious organiza- 
tion. A church or a congregation is one- 
sided when it is, like Romanism or Anglo- 
Catholicism, more esthetic than true; or 
like certain types of Dissent, more dissidently 
moral than true or beautiful; or like much 
Unitarianism, more true and good than beau- 
tiful. A really catholic and universal 
church should aspire to see there three’ per- 
son@ as united through love, in the one God 
of its worship. It must strive to make the 
cord of its religion three-stranded, so as to 
blend the truest philosophy, the most ador- 
ing art, the highest morality, in one reality 
of life. Such a church is for some of us the 
church of our dreams and of our prayers. 
“Oheart of mine, keep patience; looking forth 

As from the Mount of Vision, I behold, 

Pure, just, and free, the Church of Christ 

on earth, — 


The martyr’s dream, the golden age fore- 
told. 


—J. M. Lloyd Thomas, in Inquirer, 


Immortality. 


When some men die, it has been said, we 
think of mortality. When others die, we 
think of immortality. Goethe said, “If 
I work here till I can work no more, then 
nature, that cannot support me any longer, 
owes me another place to work in, since I 
am as work-willing as before.’ When a 
good man comes to that stop, that shining 
mystery that we call death, shall we not 
expect, as the inevitable, a life that cannot 
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cease? And how can we expect too mightily 
of God? A natural religion says that all 
such apparent terminations are witnesses 
of the immortal. Look what we have,— 
memories, first honorable and then most 
personally dear and precious; and, in the 
second place, a natural expectancy that lifts 
our souls till faith sings “the song of the 
morning stars,’’ and cries aloud with the 
prophet, ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my peo- 
ple, my people, saith your God.” ‘‘When 
thou walkest through the waters, I will be 
with thee; and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee. When thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burned, 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee,”— 
J. V. Blake. 


The Believing Heart. 


I do not know of any better recipe for a 
believing heart, a sweet and joyous confidence 
in the essential goodness of the world, than 
doing good and being kind as one has oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps we are very illogical. 
Perhaps we are too prone to see the universal 
in the particular,—to Emerson a sign of 
genius; but it is sure that nothingeis more 
apt to stain the heavens with no ‘‘region 
cloud”’ but to blacken them all over than 
the experience of unkindness, hardness, 
cruelty, where we have hope, and reasonable 
hope, for different and better things. Some- 
times I think that, if men and women knew 
what they are doing,—that they are not 
merely transacting some particular piece of 
meanness or ferocity, but taking the sun out 
of a man’s sky, the light out of his life, the 
heart out of his breast, the God out of his 
religion,—they would be more careful than 
they are. It does not occur to them what 
argument they are lending to their neighbor’s 
creed by their stingy payment of his work, 
the withholding of their praise where it be- 
longs, their easy acquiescence in the slander- 
ous word that hurts how much more than 
a dagger drawn home. But the truth is that 
such things make more atheists than all the 
pytrhonists or other doubters and deniers 
of the philosophic schools, And, contrari- 
wise, those who do good, those who expect 
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better things. where there have been failure 
and mistake,—these and such as these build 
up the believing heart in men, as in the lovely 
fable Amphion’s music built the Theban 
walls. No books that I have ever read have 
so depressed my sense of universal benefit 
as the misbehavior here and there of those 
in whom I had confidently put my trust; no 
books that I have ever read have so nour- 
ished in me a believing heart as the goodness 
and the truth, the patience and fidelity, that 
I have known in individual lives. That dar- 
ing word of Jesus—‘‘He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father’’—has seemed to me, 
instructed by such height of soul, as simple 
and as natural an expression as ever fell 
from human lips. 
““My careful heart was free again. 

‘O friend,’ my bosom said, 

‘Through thee alone the sky is arched, 

Through thee the rose is red. 

All things through thee take nobler form 

And look beyond the earth, 

The mill round of our fate appears 

A sun path in thy worth. 

For me thy nobleness has taught 

To master my despair; 

The fountains of my hidden life 

Are through thy friendship fair. 


ry» 


O friends, upon what better note can I 
conclude than this thought of the wonderful, 
beautiful, tragical power with which you 
are invested over each other’s lives, such that 
you can by your behavior make or unmake 
men’s faith in God, such that you can build 
up in them a believing heart or choke it 
blind with tears! What a high privilege, 
what a glorious and terrible responsibility 
is this with which we are endowed! See to 
it that you understand how great and won- 
derful are these, the privilege and the respon- 
sibility, and that the meaning is not only 
that by living the good life, by being thought- 
ful and tender and kind, by expecting and 
forgiving much, we build up in others the be- 
lieving heart, but that simultaneously, and 
yet more effectively, we establish our own 
souls. I do not know of any surer word of 
prophecy than that which reads that ‘‘God 
is greater than our hearts.”’ — Be it sound phi- 
losophy or not, it is impossible for us to live 
the good life, for us to be thoughtful and pa- 
tient and forgiving, and not find ourselves 
borne irresistibly upon a tide which takes 
us on and on, further and deeper into the 
persuasion that the eternal goodness is no 
poet’s dream,—nay, but the adamantine stuff 
of which the world is made. 

“Ts it a dream? 

Nay, but the lack of it the dream, 

And, failing it, life’s love and wealth a 

dream, ; 

And all the world.a dream’’; 
or, if a dream, God’s dream come true for 
every height and every depth and every 
conscious soul.—Rev. J. W. Chadwick. 


Registers Received. 

Mrs. Florence Shaw Kellogg of Fay, Rus- 
sell County, Kan., wishes to thank those 
friends who have sent copies of the Christian 
Register for use in her Post-office Mission 
work, and to assure them that they are 
helping on a good work and bringing glad- 
ness into many homes. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Emiry B. Os- 
BoRN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.) 


The Nominating Committee is making up 
a list of candidates to fill the offices vacated 
in May, and will be glad to receive any 
names for the offices of president, vice-presi- 
dents, secretary, treasurer, and directors. 

The Publication Committee is preparing 
a topic list for next year. Instead of issuing 
the usual kind, though, it is planning to draw 
up a list of a hundred or so subjects from 
which the individual unions can pick such 
ones as they choose for their programmes. 
It is felt that the interests and needs of the 
various unions are so different that no one 
set of topics can be adapted to the require- 
ments of all. Consequently, it is planned 
to draw up a list of subjects so wide in its 
scope as to answer to these varying condi- 
tions. 

For this reason any and all suggestions 
for topics, either old or new, will be gladly 
welcomed by the committee. 

The directors have the pleasure of announc- 
ing that San Diego has joined the national 
Young People’s Religious Union. This has 
long been a prosperous independent union, 
and last fall it voted to join the national or- 
ganization. On February 27 the membership 
fee was sent in, and so we have another union. 
Welcome and long life to San Diego! 


TOPIC FOR APRIL 3. 


EASTER. 


We associate Easter with the problem of 
immortality. Coming, as the day does, in 
the beginning of spring, we associate it also 
with the thought of the new life that appears 
where all seemed dead in the winter. And 
the manifestations of many forms of life all 
about us are frequently taken as illustrations 
of the resurrection of our own souls into the 
endless life. The circumstances of the 
coming of life in its multitude of forms easily 
lend themselves to the thought that, where 
there appears to be death, there is really life. 

But Easter is more than a festival of spring. 
And our hope of immortality is based on 
more than the suggestions of life that we 
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find in nature about us. The day is inti- 
mately associated. with the influence of Jesus 
in the world. Very much of the belief in 
immortality has, as a matter of fact, been 
based on the stories of the resurrection of 
Jesus. Those stories have influenced pro- 
foundly the hopes of a very large part of 
mankind. With many people they have 
been taken as the proof of the immortality 
of the soul. On their belief in the truth of 
those stories men have based all their hope 
of a life beyond the grave. And many men 
have held that, in questioning the historical 
truth of those stories, the hope of immortality 
was left without foundation. 

Consequently, at Easter much effort is 
made by many men to prove the historical 
truth of those stories, in order to maintain 
the hope of immortality. 

Now our belief in immortality is associated 
with these stories, but does not depend on 
our accepting them as statements of actual 
facts. Time spent in the attempt to prove 
them is time wasted. Even if they could 
be proved true, such proof is needless The 
value of the stories is as great now as it 
would be then. What is really their value, 
and what is their significance ? 

Jesus had lived a life of heroism, of kind- 
ness, of wisdom, of love. The best and most 
admirable of human qualities had character- 
ized his life. Human qualities at their best 
had been manifested in him. He died. 
One of his intimate friends had betrayed 
him; a judge, morally a coward, had con- 
demned him unjustly to death; bigoted re- 
ligious leaders had demanded his crucifixion ; 
brutal men had nailed him to. the cross. 
Then his body was taken by a friend and 
laid in the tomb in the rock. Now, if, when 
Judas died, some one had started the story 
that he rose again from the grave, no one 
would have believed it. Men do not believe 
in treachery. If, when Pilate died, some 
one had started the story that he rose from 
the grave, no one would have believed it. 
Men do not believe in cowardice. So too 
of the other men involved in that tragedy: 
men do not believe in bigotry and in cruelty. 
But, when Jesus died, men began to say that 
he rose from the dead, that the grave could 
not hold him. And the story was be- 
lieved, and is believed by many to this day. 
And why? Because men believe in goodness 
and in heroism, They have an abiding con- 
fidence in kindness and courage. They hold 
to the faith that love cannot perish. They 
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trust that those things that are good enough 
to live forever are immortal. 

So it is in our own lives. When men feel 
that they are doing that which ought to live, 
the belief that it will live comes naturally. 
When men feel that their lives do not con- 
tain the deathless things, then the immortal 
Hope burns low. If you want to believe in 
endless life, make your life worthy of endless- 
ness. Fill your life with the things in which 
men have an abiding confidence, and the 
Risen Life comes into your consciousness. 
“He that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself.”’ 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ROOMS. 


Do our Sunday-school workers look about 
them to see what is going on in the Sunday- 
schools of other denominations? I fancy 
that many, on doing this for the first time, 
would be quite surprised. They would find 
that in many ways great advances have 
been made just where we assume that there 
is no special progress. I do not refer so 
much to the character of the instruction as 
to the arrangements and appliances. 

For instance, I visited the rooms belonging 
to an imposing stone edifice occupied by 
a Methodist Society. The Sunday-school 
membership, I was told, ran up as high as 
eight hundred or a thousand. To meet the 
demands of such a large assembling, every- 
thing seemed almost scientifically planned 
for the best interests of the teaching force. 
In the large hall there was an outer circle 
of booths, I might say, which were screened 
by movable curtains, or thrown open at will. 
Here thirty or forty classes of medium size 
could find accommodation and be secluded 
class from class. The primary, or kinder- 
garten, department was equipped with every- 
thing calculated to make the teaching fruit- 
ful and forceful,—pianos ii abundance, ex- 
cellent furniture, tables, blackboards, maps, 
everything, indeed, demanded by modern 
methods. 

Now, whatever may or may not be taught, 
it is certain that such environments will 
create an attractive Sunday-school. It is 
certain that children will be glad to go be- 
cause the hour is made interesting. Cheer- 
fulness prevails, and teachers find enthusiasm 
more easily created by such sustaining helps 
When we think of some of the mouldy, 
sombre vestries in which Sunday-schools are 
frequently obliged to gather, such conditions 
as those I have described seem like paradise 
compared with purgatory. If any place 
ought to be bright and attractive, it is that 
where children are asked to come. Adults 
can carry about more or less portable sun- 
shine and good cheer, but we must not ex- 
pect too much of that from childhood and 
youth. 


WHAT OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ARE 
STUDYING. 

I am asked by correspondents outside of 
our denomination what our Sunday-schools 
are using by way of text-books. And there is 
often curiosity as to the subjects that are 
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most in vogue. Perhaps a few facts about 
the books of the Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society may throw light on these questions. 
The manuals on the “Life of Jesus” are far 
ahead of any others in number of copies 
published and sold. Next comes the ‘(Early 
Old Testament Narratives.’ Following third 
in order of sale is ‘“Teaching of Jesus’; 
and next, ‘‘Beginning of Christianity,’ which 
virtually covers the Book of Acts, Ranging 
somewhat in this order would be successively, 
in popularity and use, “Beacon Lights of 
Christian History,” “‘Story of Israel,” “About 
the Bible.” Among the books intended for 
older classes which have had a large demand 
are Toy’s ‘“‘History of the Religion of Israel,”’ 
Lyon’s “Study of the Sects,’ and the cate- 
chisms by Savage and Dole. 

It may be worth while mentioning that 
we have printed and distributed about sev- 
enty-five thousand copies of the little slip, 
“Our Faith.” The new edition in red and 
black colors of five thousand copies is nearly 
exhausted. This edition was issued about 
a month ago. Of the pictures on the ‘‘Life 
of Jesus” it is estimated that about one hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand have been 
sold. As I have recently stated, the “Book 
of Song and Service’’ has almost reached the 
twenty-ninth thousand. 

I have not touched at all in the statement 
above many demands for our publications 
on subjects combining ethics and religion. 
The current lessons, ‘Life Studies,” are in 
wide use; and there have been constant ap- 
plications for similar courses such as ‘‘Noble 
Lives and Noble Deeds,” ‘“The Citizen and 
Neighbor,” ‘Character Building,’ and so 
forth. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Ministerial Union meets in Channing 
Hall, Monday, March 28, at 10.30. Address 
by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of Newton, ‘‘The 
Race Problem.’’ All ministers invited. 


Services will be held in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, daily during holy week, March 28 
to April 1, and will be conducted as follows: 
Monday, 5 P.M., Rev. William §. Jones of 
East Bridgewater; Tuesday, 5 p.m. Rev. 
Frederic H. Kent of Northampton; Wednes- 
day, 12 M., Rev. W. I. Lawrance of Win- 
chester; Wednesday, 5 P.M., Rev. Charles 
F. Russell of Weston; Thursday, 5 p.m., Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish of Hingham; Thursday, 8 
P.M., communion, Rev. H. N. Brown; Fri- 
day, 11 A.M., Good Friday sermon, Rev. 
H. N. Brown; Friday, 5 p.m., Rev. Charles 
A. Allen of Waverley. 


Meetings. 


THE WorCESTER LEAGUE.—The March 
meeting was held at the First Church. Mrs. 
A. B. R. Sprague, delegate, reported the 
proceedings of the last meeting of New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance. Miss Clara E. 
Billings addressed the meeting on the Con- 
sumers’ League. Ninety-two were present 
at the afternoon session. It was voted to 
send the churches at Pueblo, Col., and 
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Wichita, Kan. each eight dollars. The 
papers, the one on ‘““The Unitarian Contro- 
versy,” by Miss Sarah L. Staples, the other, 
“Channing: His Message and Influence,” 
by Miss Frances A. Hill, made considerable 
impression upon the audience. The place 
of meeting was appropriate to the occasion. 
It was over this church in 1786 that Dr. 
Bancroft, probably the first Unitarian pas- 
tor of Worcester County, was settled. 


Churches. 


ALBANY, N.Y.—On Sunday, March 20, the 
tenth anniversary of the reorganization of 
the First Unitarian Society was held. The 
anniversary sermon was preached by Rev. 
James H. Ecob, D.D., now the minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. 
For fourteen years Dr. Ecob was the honored 
minister of the Presbyterian Church of Al- 
bany, but felt constrained on doctrinal 
grounds to resign his charge. The Albany 
Argus, speaking of this service, says: ‘‘No 
eulogy of Dr. Ecob is at all necessary in this 
part of New York State, It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Albany, in all its history, 
has never had a minister who has left a 
better record for: distinguished ability, for 
character and spirituality of life. He is a 
wonderful thinker, who in this quality has 
seldom had a peer in the Empire State. In 
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Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. t 


Deaths. 


At Hubbardston, Mass., roth inst., Mrs. Elizabeth Clark 
Bixby, aged 0 years. | . 

At Roxbury, 21st inst., Lydia Ann, widow of Isaac 
Adams, in her 8sth year. 

At Cambridge, 12th inst., Appleton Clark, formerly of 
Hubbardston, Mass., in his 97th year. 
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the depth, breadth, and clearness of his 
thought he is unexcelled. More than all, he 
has never failed to have the courage of his 
convictions, which, in the pulpit and out of 
it, have always been modestly and at the 
same time fearlessly expressed, whether men 
would hear or whether they would forbear. 
While he is great as a preacher, yet his chief 
claim to regard is that he is one of the most 
profound of religious teachers.” 


Aucusta, Me.—The Unitarian Society: 
With the beginning of the year Rev. Edward 
G. Spencer assumed the duties of minister 
of this society, and was formally installed 
on the evening of February 19, An ecclesi- 
astical council preceded the service of in- 
stallation, reviewed the proceedings of the 
church and the minister elect, and afforded 
the participating ministers and delegates an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the 
views and the purpose of the candidate. The 
large congregation present included repre- 
sentatives of the several congregations of 
the city, and bore testimony to the amicable 
relations subsisting between the churches. 
‘The sermon was by Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the prayer of installation by Rev. 
William F, Skerrye of Saco, and the charge 
to the minister by Rev. Silas W. Sutton of 
Ellsworth. Rev. John C. Perkins of Port- 
land gave the right hand of fellowship, and 
Rev. Seth C. Beach, D.D., of Wayland, Mass., 
the charge to the people. The invocation 
was by Rey. Fred R. Lewis of Kennebunk, 
and the Scriptures were read by Rey. Harry 
Lutz of Belfast. The society welcomes the 
- new minister and his family with character- 
istic cordiality. The outlook for the society 
is encouraging, and there is the prospect of 
a happy and fruitful relation, 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—Rev. Thomas S. Rob- 
jent is preaching his usual course of Lenten 
sermons, The subjects are as follows: “A 
Saviour of Men’; “The True Imitation of 
Christ’; ‘The Soul’s Union with God”; 
Good Friday, ‘‘The Soul’s Sacrifice’; 
Easter Day, ‘‘From Dust to Spirit; or, How 
Man became Immortal.” The Good Friday 
service is held in the afternoon from 4 to 5. 
It was inaugurated by Mr. Robjent, and 
has attracted large audiences, members of 
all denominations attending. 


Personal. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell, by the total de- 
struction by fire, on February 28, of ‘‘Bitter- 
sweet,’ the headquarters of the Greenacre 
work at Eliot, Me., lost all the property in 
her own rooms. She has made her home 
there for the last two years. Priceless books 
—all her note-books for general work—went 
with the rest, a large number of important 
and unanswered letters included. Corre- 
spondents will note this, and confer a favor 
by rewriting the questions asked. Address 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, Eliot, Me. 


Mr. Henry L. Gladding of Albany Hills, 
now well on in his seventy-seventh year, has 
been developing a remarkable talent in his 
old age in his ‘Talks to Children” this past 
winter, He spoke in the First Unitarian 
Sunday-school recently, his fourth visit to 
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that school since January 1. ‘Two weeks ago 
he gave a talk to the primary department of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Sunday- 
school. Mr. Gladding has become a familiar 
figure at public school No. 4, having enter- 
tained the children in the several rooms on 
eleven occasions since Christmas, He has 
the happy faculty of catering to the imagi- 
nation of the youngest child and at the same 
time ministering to the capacities and powers 
of the older ones, 


Rey. Nathaniel Seaver, Jr., pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Pittsfield, Mass., dur- 
ing the last four years, has resigned, to take 
effect the 31st inst., and will not accept a 
permanent pastorate in future. Mr. Seaver’s 
career as a preacher has extended over a 
period of forty years. He has been in poor 
health of late, and after a short rest will 
go to Boston to settle up the estate of his 
sister, Miss Annie Seaver, who died in 
February. Mr. Seaver is a graduate of the 
Harvard Divinity School, class of 1864, and 
during the Civil War was superintendent 
of the United States Sanitary Commission. 
He was ordained in Walpole, N.H., in 1865, 
and has since been an active preacher, ‘The 
Unity Church in Davenport, Ia., was built 
through the efforts of Mr. Seaver, who, after 
a pastorate of five years in that city, returned 
East, and was located for some time in Bos- 
ton and Melrose. 


Old Testament Study. 


As there is a good deal of interest felt at 
present in Bible study, especially in regard 
to the Old Testament, the Study Class Com- 
mittee venture to suggest to Alliance Branches 
that the Alliance has a booklet which has 
been found useful in this connection (books 
of the Old Testament). This contains ref- 
erences to helpful and interesting books, 
the result of the discoveries of recent years. 
Sent free to any Alliance Branch or study 
class. Address Miss Florence Everett, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

For the committee. 

L. FREEMAN CLARKE, Chairman. 


The Children’s Mission, 


May I call attention to the Easter appeal 
of the Children’s Mission now being sent to 
our Sunday-schools? 

I am asking this favor for two reasons: 
(1) because we may be in danger of forget- 
ting that this Mission has been for many 
years the recognized channel for the benevo- 
lence of our Sunday-schools, and (2) be- 
cause there is an erroneous opinion abroad 
that the expenses of the Mission are so fully 
provided for that the children’s gifts are not 
needed. 

The first of these reasons recalls the fact 
that the Children’s Mission originated as 
a work “of children for children,” and still 
maintains this interesting relation between 
those able to help and those needing help. 
It ought not to be forgotten that thousands 
of our Unitarian men and women received 
their first lessons in systematic giving in 
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this way, and that this process of education 
is still going on in our Sunday-schools. 

On the other hand, the present need of 
funds for the Mission is great. Its work 
has been steadily increasing and, we believe, 
improving, especially in the direction of 
boarding children in the country. At the 
present moment there are 110 children in 
country homes under our constant care, 
and about 40 in the Mission home itself. 
The opportunity in both these directions 
is larger than we can meet with our present 
income. Consequently, the gifts of our 
Sunday-schools are not only welcomed, but 
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needed. Every dollar given will help some 
child in need. 

Will not the ministers and superintend- 
ents do what they can to encourage their 
Sunday-schools to continue their loyal sup- 
port? CHRISTOPHER R. ELror. 


The Harvard Dental School. 


The dental department of Harvard Uni- 
versity is now making a just appeal for 
money to build and equip a new building. 
Since the school was established in 1867 it 
has maintained a high standard for dental 
education,—a standard possible in part be- 
cause of the largely gratuitous services of 
the alumni as instructors, and partly be- 
cause of the generous aid of the Harvard 
Medical School. 

Each year the requirements for dental 
education have increased; and, while in- 
struction can still be furnished at a nominal 
cost, the equipment demanded at the pres- 
ent time in the way of building, operating- 
rooms, and laboratories can be obtained only 
by endowment, In considering an appeal 
of this kind, it should be remembered that 


the dental department of Harvard Univer-, 


sity is not only an educational college, but 
a philanthropic and charitable institution. 
It maintains a free infirmary for the treat- 
ment of the teeth, as well as a free dental 
service at the homes of the sick poor. Over 
seven thousand patients are treated in a 
single year, besides the attention given to a 
large number of important surgical cases. 
The emergency corps ministers to a class of 
people who would otherwise be totally neg- 
lected. 

The building formerly owned by the Medi- 
cal School and now occupied by the Dental 
School has recently been sold to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital; and, in view of 
thirty-five years of active service in behalf 
of dental education and charitable treatment 
of the poor, a new building and suitable 
equipment seems certainly due to the school. 
About fifty thousand dollars is now in hand, 
but at least three hundred thousand more 
will be required. The appeal is signed by 
President Eliot, Dr. Henry P. Walcott, 
Arthur P. Cabot, and others. Contributions 
may be sent to Charles Francis Adams, 2d, 
50 State Street, Boston. 


Mountain-climbing has become, to a cer- 
ttain extent, a scientific undertaking. Care- 
‘ful preparation, selection in physique and 
diet, the use of appropriate stimulants, and 
the management of scientific instruments of 
observation, characterize all attempts to 
ascend the higher peaks of the globe. 


The greatest scientific discovery of the 
year, and almost the greatest in our genera- 
tion, is mainly due to a woman. The fair 
discoverer of radium with all its magic 
powers, Mme. Sklodowska Curie, is by origin 
_a Pole, born at Warsaw. She studied chem- 
istry in Paris, in the laboratory of Prof. 
Curie, whom in 1895 she married. In 1900 
she took her degree as Doctor of Science, and 
then was at once made a professor in the 
Government_Normal College at Sévres. 
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Pleasantries, 


‘Do you know what an anarchist is, 
baby?” “Yes,” returned Rosemary: “‘it’s 
what you rub on when you have hurt your- 
self.”’—Christian Inquirer. 


A little girl’s father had a round bald spot. 


Kissing him at bed-time not long ago, she 
said: “Stoop down, popsy! I want to kiss 
the place where the lining shows.’’—Tzt-bits. 


Still in Doubt.—First Little Girl: “Has 
your sister begun takin’ music lessons yet?” 
Second Little Girl: “She’s takin’ somefin’ on 
th’ piano, but I can’t tell yet whether its 
music or typewritin’.”—'Vew York Observer. 


Old Lady (to chemist): ‘I want a box of 
canine pills.’’ Chemist: ‘““What’s the matter 
with the dog?” Old Lady (indignantly): 
“TI want you to understand, sir, that my 
husband is a gentleman.’”’ Chemist puts up 
quinine pills in profound silence.—Exchange, 


“Do you think,’ said the intellectual 
young woman, “that there is any truth in 
the theory that big creatures are better- 
natured than small ones?” ‘“‘Yes,’’ answered 
the young man, “I do. Look at the differ- 
ence between the Jersey mosquito and the 
Jersey cow.”’—Life. 


“Mr. Scribble,’’ called out the old million- 
aire, ‘I see we received one hundred and 
fifty begging letters yesterday, and every 
one has a two-cent stamp enclosed for a 
reply.” ‘Yes, sir.” “Well, answer them 
evasively on postal cards, and encourage 
them to write again.’’—Exchange. 


As Willie, aged four, was riding one day 
with his uncle, they passed one of our noted 
institutions of learning. “Do you know 
what that is, Will?” asked his uncle. ‘Oh, 
yes!’ replied Will, “that’s Stuff’s College. 
That’s where they have the stuffed el’phant 
an’ things. That’s the reason they call it 
Stuff’s College.’”’—Exchange. 


Stewart’s mother was making sandwiches 
of devilled ham. The little fellow came 
along, and, seeing the can with the picture 
of the imp on it, regarded it earnestly awhile, 
and then said, ““Mamma, what is that stuff ?”’ 
“This? Oh, this is devilled ham.” He 
looked seriously at the mixture and in an 
awed voice inquired, ‘‘Why, mother, have 
they killed him ?’—Congregationalist. 


A True Story.—Scene, a Sunday-school in 
Somersetshire. Teacher (to best girl in 
the head class, to’ whom was accorded the 
privilege of choosing the hymn to be sung 
before closing the school): ‘‘What hymn 
would you like, B.?”’ Scholar: ‘‘Please, sir, the 
hymn about the little she bear.’’ ‘Teacher: 
“The little she bear? What do you mean?” 
Scholar: ‘Please, sir, the hymn that says,— 


“Can-a mother’s tender care 
Cease toward the child she bare ?”’ 
—Church Times. 


A lady in San Francisco engaged a Chinese 
cook, When the Celestial came, among other 
things she asked him hisname. ‘My name,”’ 
said the Chinaman smiling, “is Wang Hang 
Ho.” “Oh, I can’t remember all that,” 
said the lady. “T will call you Jobn.” John 
smiled all over, and asked, ‘“‘What your 
namee?”’ ‘‘My name is Mrs. Melville Lan- 
don.’" ‘‘Me no memble all that,” said John, 
“Chinaman he no savey Mrs. Membul Lon- 
don. I call you Tommy.”—Watchman, 
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